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IN THE NEWS. FOUNLCATIONS: Ford F. income in fiscal year ended Sept. 30 
was $84.7 million, from market-value assets of $3.1 billion. Appropriations, incl. 
$30.2 million for future projects, were $119 million (4% for admin. expenses). 
Expenditures (in millions) by program: natural science & engineering, $22; 
teacher training experiments, $17; educ. TV projects, $16.5; econ. development & 
admin., $10; public affairs, $4.2; humanities & arts, $2.6; urban & regional pro- 
grams, $1.5. * * * Recent Ford grants incl. $800M to Nafl. Legal Aid Assoc. to 
conduct legal clinic & internship programs in admin. of justice, as teaching & 
research devices, in cooperation with Amer. Bar Assoc., Assoc. of Amer. Lau 
Schools; $270M to NYC Board of Higher Ed. for internships with federal agencies 
for college students; $240M to Wis. Legislative Council to give instructors, grad. 
students legislative-staff fei'owships; $29M to U. of Wash. to study decision- 
making in provision of govt. services in metro. Scattle; $23M for case study of 
Cleveland Metro. Services Comm. by Western Reserve U.; $15M to Northwestern U. 
for public opinion study of campaign for govt. reorganization of St. Louis metro. 
area; $10M to Imnil. Pol. Sci. Assoc. * * * Also, $4.5 million in 19 grants for intl. 
understanding, research & ed. projects abroad: $1 million to Center for Human 
Sciences (Paris); $750M to Congress for’ Cultural Freedom (Paris); $700M to 
Washington groups receiving foreign leaders, scholars, students; $500M to Eur. 
Nuclear Research Center (Geneva); $191M to Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, & U. 
of Mass. jointly for a non-Western study program. * * * New director, as of 1 Feb, 
"60, of Ford’s econ. development & admin. program is Kermit Gordon. * * ° 
Recent Rockefeller F. grants incl. $185M to Naf. Inst. of Econ. and Soc. _— 
(London); $130M to Commonwealth Scientific & Research Org. (Australia); 
$120M to India Intl. Centre (New Delhi); §60M to Fletcher Sch. of Law & 
Diplomacy at Tufts, to strengthen intl. pol. & diplomacy training program; $25M 
to U, of Ankara’s Inst. of Public Finance; $17M to U. of Istanbul’s Inst, of Econ. 
Hist, * * * Carnegie Corp. has granted $91M to Conservation of Human Resources 
Project at Columbia; $85M°to Amer. Assembly for study of federal govt. and 
higher ed.; $43M to Amer. Acad. of Arts & Sci. for conferences on social implica- 
tions of science. * * * Old Dominion F. gave $30M to Harvard’s University Intl. 
Seminar, $20M to Inst. of World Affairs. * * * Rockefeller Bros. Fund: $50M to 
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History and the Social Sciences: 
The Long Duration 


A French historian suggests that the social sciences lack integration, and 
for the most part also lack a sense of time. Historians have several concepts of 
time, including the short-run time of events, and time of long duration, that 
is, of lomg-range trends and developments. The concept of long-run time, in 
conjunction with the models that can be devised with the new “social mathe- 
matics,” could provide both the integration and sense of time that would help 
further social scientific research. 

This article previously appeared in two journals: in ANNALES: ECONOMIES, 
Societies, CivitisatTions, No. 4 (October-December, 1958), pp. 725-53, under 
the title, “Histoire et Sciences sociales: La longue duree”; and in the Mexican 
journal, CUARDERNOS AMERICANOS, XVII (November-December, 1958), pp. 73- 
110, with the title, “Historia y ciencias sociales: La larga duracion.” I¢ was 


translated and abridged by Morton and Florence Kroll. 


The sciences of man face a general 
crisis, whose causes may be no more 
than the accumulation of new knowledge 
and the lack of collective effort. Even 
the most facile of these sciences, which 
directly or indirectly affect the progress 
of the others, must contend with a retro- 
grade, humanistic frame of reference. 
Each is concerned with uniting old and 
new scholarly investigations, whose need 
for integration we have just begun to 
see, 
The sciences of man are increasingly 
preoccupied with establishing their re- 
ore objects, methods, positions, and 

boundaries that may or may not 
separate one from another. Each strives 
tc hold or find a niche for itself. Among 
the few scholars seeking rapprochements 
is Claude Lévi-Strauss, who proposes a 
science of communication that would 

structural anthropology, political 
economy, linguistics, and the new “‘qual- 
tative” mathematics. 

These various conflicts are of inter- 
est; the desire of one science to assert 
itself over another is the source of new 
Curiosity, and the denial of another 
science is a source of knowledge of it. 

» the social sciences often un- 
wingly encroach on each other’s 
territory, and thus tend to be concerned 


with the entire social picture. Despite 
reticence, opposition, and peaceful ignor- 
ance, a common ground is being map- 
ped; it would be worthwhile to explore 
it in coming years, though each science 
might still find it advantageous to fol- 
low its own path for a while. 

Above all, a rapprochement must be 
brought about. In the United States, 
this takes the form of area studies, the 
study of a political entity by a team of 
social scientists. Nonetheless, it is 
necessary that members of the team 
avoid burying themselves in their par- 
ticular specialties, and that the older 
social sciences not be neglected in favor 
of those whose promise remains to be 
fulfilled. For example, the place ac- 
corded geography in these area studies is 
virtually non-existent, and history is 
conceded only the slightest role, if what 
they deal with is history at all. 

The other social sciences are badly 
informed about the crisis history has 
undergone during the past few decades; 
they are also largely ignorant of an 
aspect of social reality with which his- 
tory is much concerned, and which 
historians have not been entirely suc- 
cessful in “selling”: that social duration, 
those multiple and contradictory time- 
spans of the lives of men, is not only 


\L’Anthropologie structurale. Paris: Plon, 1958, passim and notably p. 329. 
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the substance of the past but also the 
stuff of present social life. The dialectic 
of duration forcefully points out the 
importance and utility of history for 
the social sciences. Nothing at the cen- 
ter of social reality is more significant 
than the living, continuous tension be- 
tween the moment and the span of 
time. Whether a question concerns the 
past or the here-and-now, a clear aware- 
ness of this plurality of social time is 
necessary for a common methodology of 
the sciences of man. 


I shall speak at length of history and 
its concept of time, less for specialists 
in history than for our neighbors in the 
sciences of man: economists, ethno- 
graphers, ethnologists (or anthropolo- 
gists) sociologists, psychologists, lin- 
guists, demographers, geographers, and 
even specialists in social mathematics or 
statistics. We historians have followed 
their research for some time, for in that 
way history gains new insights; perhaps, 
in our turn, we have something to offer 
them. Recent historical studies have re- 
sulted in an increasingly precise notion 
of the multiplicity of time and of the 
special value of long time-spans. This 
last idea, even more than history itself, 
should interest the other social sciences. 


History AND DURATION 


All historical work views the past in 
its component parts, choosing among its 
chronological realities according to 
more-or-less-conscious preferences. Tra- 
ditional history is interested in brief 
time-spans, in the individual, in the 
event. The new economic and social 
history investigates cyclical oscillation 
and speculates on its duration; it is 
seduced by the illusion and the reality 
of the cyclical rise and fall of prices. 
Beyond this second recitative is the his- 
tory of secular movements of long, even 
of very long duration, the opposite of 
what Francois Simiand called “histoire 
événementielle,” the history of events. 


These terms are not absolutely in- 
flexible. For example, I should like to 
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confine the term event to the category Ff in dc 
of short duration, though in fact, ‘an TI 
event may have many meanings or ) 
state 
affinities. Often it is an integral part |). 
ninet 
of profound movements, and through the |) (4.0, 
play, factitious or not, of cause and ene 
effect, it becomes part of a unit of time f &, 
much longer than its own duration. An ye 
event may be part of an indefinite chain | 7, 
of events and underlying realities, which early 
seemingly cannot be separated from one § tron 
another. By this sort of extension, 4,4 
Benedetto Croce could say that the ff oq 
whole of history and man are incorpor- Jaco 
ated in every event and can be redis- f} 7}, 
covered at will — on condition, no he 
doubt, that we know what to add to ieee 
that fragment that it did not originally | years 
contain. | pre-e 
Instead of “événementiel” time (re- 
ferring to an event), we will speak of and, 
factual, short-run time as measured by ff Y45t 
individuals, by daily life, by our illu- of st 
sions and fleeting moments of conscious- TI 
ness — the time of the journalist and [} form 
the chronicler. There are such short- [f not 
run times for all modes of life — eco- jf short 
nomic, social, literary, institutional, re- [} econ 
ligious, and geographical, as well as [f the « 
political. At first glance, the past is [jf have 
this mass of small facts, some notable, [f inevi 
some obscure arid repetitious, which jf} % in 
make up the substance of microsociology } histo 
or sociometry. But this mass does not | there 
make up the whole of reality. Social histo 
science has almost a horror of events, | have 
and not without reason, for short-run [  y 
time is the most capricious and deceptive Was ; 
of durations. deme 


Hence, some historians distrust tradi- 
tional, “factual” history, which is oftes, 


and somewhat inexactly, confused with Tk 
political history. Political history ned PY 


not be factual. It is true, however, that 
as a whole the history of the past one 
hundred years, almost always political, | 
centered about ‘“‘great events,” which 
took place within short spans of time. 
This has been, perhaps, the price of the 
progress im scientific methods. The 
great discovery of the document made 
the historian believe the whole truth lay 
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an The ideal of history in a “nascent 
Or f} state” gave rise, towards the end of the 
tt || nineteenth century, to a new type of 
he chronicle, which, in its ambition to be 
nd |) exact, followed factual history step by 
m¢ J step as found in the correspondence of 
An [| ambassadors or parliamentary debates. 
un | The historians of the eighteenth and 
ch early nineteenth centuries had been more 
me j attentive to the perspectives of long 
Qn, 


duration, but this attitude was rediscov- 
the ered only by a few: Michelet, Ranke, 
Jacob Burckhardt, Fustel de Coulange. 
The surpassing of short-run time seems 
the outstanding accomplishment of the 
to [historiography of the last one hundred 
‘years. Thus one can understand the 
pre-eminent role of the history of in- 
re. |) stitutions, religions, and civilizations; 
of (and, thanks to archeology, which covers 
by jf vast chronological spaces, the importance 
lu. § of studies of classical antiquity. 
vus- The recent break with the traditional 
and [} forms of nineteenth-century history did 
not constitute a complete break with 
short-run time. The break benefited 
re- |} economic and social history, but was to 
as |} the detriment of political history. We 


- is have had a reversal and renewal, with 
ble, |p inevitable changes in method as well 
nich 28 in centers of interest. A quantitative 
logy } history has appeared. But, above all, 


not } there has been a change in traditional, 
historical time. A day, or a year, may 
shave seemed good units of measurement 
run [0 yesterday’s political historian. Time 


tive § Was a sum of days. But a price curve, a 
demographic progression, the movement 
i of Wages, Variations in interest rate, etc., 
fren, much broader measurements. 
with | . The new methods of historical narra- 
need are the correlation [conjuncture], 


that cycle, and even the “intercycle,” 
one | Which can embrace a decade, a quarter 
tical, 2 century, or the classic half-century 
hich §°% Kondratieff. For example, if we 
time. §°Mt minor variations, prices rose in 
f the BEurope from 1791 to 1817 and fell 
The from 1817 to 1852; this slow movement 
made (Presented a complete intercycle for 
h hy 
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Europe, almost for the entire world. Of 
course, these chronological periods have 
no absolute value; what is important is 
that the historian has at his disposal a 
new unit of time, which serves as an 
explanation of history. 


Ernest Labrousse and his disciples 
have undertaken, since the manifesto 
they issued at the 1955 Historical Con- 
gress, a vast inquiry into social history, 
under the rubric of quantification. This 
research will necessarily lead to the deter- 
mination of social correlations [conjunc- 
tures] (and even of social structures), 
for there is no guarantee that a social 
and economic correlation will move at 
the same pace. On the other hand, two 
such correlations must not be formulated 
to the exclusion of others more difficult 
to measure. Sciences, techniques, politi- 
cal institutions, mental tools, and civili- 
zation also have their rhythm of life 
and growth, and must be included in 
the new “correlative” history. 


In strict logic, this “recitative” 
would have to lead, by extension, to 
long-run time. For a thousand reasons, 
however, this extension is not the rule. 
A return to short-run time is even now 
taking place, perhaps because it seems 
more essential to link “cyclical” history 
and short-run, traditional history than 
to move toward the unknown. Ernest 
Labrousse’s first great book (1933) 
studied the general movement of prices 
in eighteenth century France.” In 1943, 
in the most important book of history 
to appear in France during the last 
twenty-five years, Labrousse admitted 
the necessity of returning to a less diffi- 
cult time concept. In his communication 
to the International Congress of Paris 
in 1948, Comment naissent les révolu- 
tions?, he tried to link short-term eco- 
nomics (new style) with politics (very 
old style); once again we are immersed 
in time of short duration. 

Beyond cycles and intercycles there 
is what the economist calls the secular 
tendency, which thus far has interested 
only a few economists. Their hypo- 


* Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des revenus en France au XVIIle siécle. 2 vols., Paris: Dallox, 1533. 
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thetical outlines of structural crises, . teenth and fourteenth centuries, the | “S* 
lacking historical verification, are barely civilization of the intellectual elites lived | “™ 
rooted in the recent past, going back by the same themes, comparisons, com. | "7 
only to 1929, or at most to the 1870’s.2 monplaces, and slogans. Along analogous and 
They offer, however, a key to the his- lines, the study of Lucien Lebvre, || *™ 
tory of long duration. Rabelais et le probléme de Vincroyance | “™ 
au XVI siécle,> attempts to state pre. 
cisely the patterns of French thought 
that have ruled the arts of living, think. fron 
ing, and believing since the time of 
Rabelais, and before, and have (« § 1 


A more useful key is the concept of 
“structure,” which dominates the prob- 
lems of long duration. By “structure,” 
the observers of the social complex mean 
an organization, a relatively fixed rela- 


tionship realities and social priori) limited the intellectual adven- 
For historians, a structure is not ‘Ue Of the freest spirits. In one of the — 
only a framework but is a reality that ™0st recent investigations in the French Ys 
8 
persists through time. Certain long- historical school, Alphonse Dupront rate 


lived structures are stable elements for ¢/s with the idea of the crusade, which . 
many generations; they encumber his- began well a ~ epoch ed of the only 
tory, and by disturbing it they deter- “US Crusade and continu . the on 
mine its course. Other structures dwin- ft#mework of long duration unti | 

dle away more quickly but all serve nineteenth century. In a related field, Storr 
simultaneously as supports en. Francastel’s Peinture et Société! 
straints. As constraints, they are the °°*S the permanence of a pictorial geo. ft 
limitations from which man and his ™éttic space that remained unchanged good 
experiences can liberate themselves only from the beginning of the Florentine oe, 
with difficulty. Consider the difficulties Renaissance until the introduction of f 1° 
of surpassing certain biological realities, and intellectual painting at the 
limits of productivity, even some >esinning of this century. The histor tk 
spiritual constraints; mental constraints of science is also familiar with modes} C's 


i i nations, |} View 
are also prisons of long duration. Geo- ‘hat provide imperfect explanations 


graphical constraint is a ready example but whose durations are measured in *,. 
Through the centuries, man has been the °°?*UTICS- ad 
prisoner of climatic and other geograph- One current difficulty is decelerating 


ical limitations, and of a slowly-achieved long duration in the field of economics 
equilibrium, from which he can depart Here, cycles, intercycles, and structuri 
only at great risk. crises hide the regularities and permanent 


h 
The same element of permanence or ‘features of “ied “e be hina 
survival exists in the cultural domain. ‘™° ca = 
The excellent book of Ernst Robert Cur- tions.”® These old habits ‘ll 

tius* studies a cultural system that ex- and acting persevere against all logic. 
tended the Latin civilization of the Among the different time-spans of 
Low Empire (also encumbered by a history, long duration seems a disturb 
heavy heritage), at the same time modi- ance or complication. The historian cat 
fying it through its choices. Until the not easily admit it to the core of his 
birth of national literatures in the thir- métier, for it implies more than th 


8 Vide Clemens, R. Prolégoménes d’une theorie de la structure economique. Paris: Domat Montchrestiet, 
1952; Akerman, J., “Cycle et structure.” Revue économique, No. 1 (1952). 

4 Exropaische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter. Berne: 1948; French translation: La Litterstwt 
européene et le moyen age latin. Paris: P.U.F., 1956. 

5 Paris: Albin Michel, 1943, 2d ed., 1946. 

6 Le Mythe des Croisades. Essai de sociologie religieuse. 1959. sf 
1 Peinture et Socitte. Naissance et destruction d’un espace plastique, de la Renaissance au cubism. 5 
Lyon: Audin, 1951. 

8 Courtin, R. La civilization économique du Bresil. Paris: Librarie de Medicis, 1941. 
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customary enlargement of studies and 
curiosity. The acceptance of long dura- 
tion would signify a change in style 
and attitude, a reversal of thought, and 
a new conception of society. It involves 
time that is slowed, often to immobility. 
At this stage one could rid oneself of 
the exigent time of history, step away 
from it and then return, but with other 
eyes, troubled by other anxieties and 
questions. The whole of history could 
be recast in relation to these steps in 
slow history, beginning with an infra- 
structure through which the thousands 
of stages of historical time could be 
interpreted. 


I do not claim to have defined the 
only métier of the historian, but rather 
one conception of it. After all the 
storms of recent years, it would be in- 
genuous to think that we have found 
the true principles, the clear limits, the 
good School. In fact, all the social sci- 
ences are constantly transformed by 
their own and each other’s movements. 
History is no exception. For me, history 
is the sum of all possible histories, a 
collection of the métiers and points of 
view of yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 

The only error, in my opinion, would 
be to choose one of these histories to the 
exclusion of the others. Obviously, it 
will not be easy to convince all historians 
of this, and even less so to convince the 
social sciences, which are obstinately 
hopeful of leading us back to yesterday’s 
history. Nevertheless, a new historical 
“science” has been born, which con- 
tinues to question and change itself. It 
was announced in France, in 1900, with 
the Revue de Synthese historique, and 
with the Annales, starting in 1929. The 
historian has become attentive to all the 
sciences of man. 


In any century, he who would com- 
prehend the world of man must define 


a hierarchy of forces, currents, and par- 
ticular movements in order to grasp 


its unity. At each point it is necessary 


\'0 distinguish between long-run trends 
cubism: F and short advances, the former originat- 
| "Levi-Strauss, op. cit., p. 31. 
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ing in the distant past, the latter taken 
from immediate sources. Each encounter 
brings together movements whose origins 
and rhythms are different; today’s time 
dates from yesterday, the day before 
yesterday, and from long ago. 


THE QUESTION OF SHORT-RUN TIME 


One cannot categorically accuse the 
social sciences of not accepting history 
or duration as necessary dimensions of 
their studies; the “diachronic” examina- 
tion that reintroduces history is never 
absent from their theoretical preoccupa- 
tions. Nevertheless, the social sciences 
tend to set aside historical explanation, 
by employing two almost opposite pro- 
cedures. One of them “factualizes” or 
“‘actualizes” to excess, thanks to an 
empirical sociology that completely dis- 
dains history and limits itself to data of 
short-run time and the investigation of 
the contemporary scene. The other at- 
titude simply by-passes time, imagining 
in its place a mathematical formulation 
of almost intemporal structures. The 
second attitude, the newest of all, is 
the only one that interests us deeply. 
But as the study of events or actuality 
still has so many partisans, it will be 
worthwhile to examine both procedures. 


We have already stated our lack of 
confidence in history that deals solely 
with events. All the social sciences are 
parties to the error. Economic thought 
is held prisoner by short-run time and 
thus paralyzed. The economists say that 
it is up to the historians to go back 
beyond 1945, studying ancient econom- 
ics. By doing this they deprive them- 
selves of a marvelous field of observation, 
which they have abandoned without 
denying its value. 


The position of the ethnographers and 
ethnologists is both less clear and less 
alarming, though their authoritarian re- 
jection of history has done them a dis- 
service. As Claude Lévi-Strauss points 
out, anthropology and history both in- 
volve the same adventure of the spirit.® 
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On the other hand, we have a rather a city can be the object of sociological 
lively quarrel on the frontiers of short- research without being inscribed in his. 
run time with respect to sociological torical time.’ Every city has to be 
investigations into the present, re- studied with reference to the complex 
searches that follow many directions in of the rural zones and neighboring cities 
sociology, psychology, and economics. that surround it, and also with reference 
This research is a sort of wager on the to the movement, often very remote, 
irreplaceable value of the present time. that initiated that complex. In investi- 
What good does it do to return to the gating rural-urban transition, or an in- 
time of history, impoverished, simplified, dustrial or mercantile rivalry, is it really 
reconstructed time? I am not so sure unimportant whether it is a case of a 
that historical time is altogether dead young movement in full flower, or the 


and feconstructed. No doubt the his- end of a process, or a far-off resurgence 
torian does oversimplify a past epoch; or monotonous reoccurrence? It this not, 
as Henri Pirenne says, the historian can in fact, the essential issue? 

distinguish without difficulty “important 
events,” or “those that had conse- 
quences.” But it would be highly valu- 
able to provide the traveler through the 
present with the perspective that would 
unmask and simplify present life, so 
difficult to interpret, cluttered as it is 
by minor symbols and gestures. The 
investigator of present time can arrive 
at the fine points of its structure only 
by reconstructing, by advancing hypo- 
theses and explanations, by rejecting COMMUNICATION AND SOCIAL 
reality as it is perceived, and truncating Siamentinatiee 

or going beyond it; all these operations 
are reconstructions. I doubt that the Perhaps we have dwelled too much on 
sociological photograph of the present is short-run time. The essential debate lis 
any more “true” than the historical elsewhere, in the realm of one of th 
tableau of the past. newest of the social sciences, under the 
double sign of “communication” and 
mathematics. It is not at all easy 
relate the work of this science to his- 
torical time, from which it appears 1 
be completely removed. 


A word in conclusion. During the 
last decade of his life, Lucien Febvre 
repeatedly remarked: “History, science 
of the past, science of the present.” |s 
not history, the dialectic of duration, an 
explanation of society in all its reality? 
And is it not, consequently, an explam- 
tion of actuality? It guards against the 
event, telling us not to think only of 
time of short duration. 


Phillippe Ariés!® insists on the im- 
portance of displacement and surprise in 
historical explanation. We of the twen- 
tieth century find much that is strange 
in the sixteenth. I maintain that surprise 


and displacement are no less necessary The reader will do well to weigh tk 
to understand the present. We cannot terminology, which, though not entirely 
always see our immediate surroundings new, has been changed and rejuvenated. 
clearly because they are too close to us. Jt is not necessary to repeat our discus 
In truth, the issue of the dead document gion of events or long duration, nor i 


and the too-living testimony is not an there too much to say about sfructurt, 
essential one; past and present mutually ajrhough their definition is far from cet | 
illuminate each other. tain.!? It is equally useless to insist 


Similarly, I doubt that studies about synchrony and diachrony; they deft 


10 “Djiogene couche.” Les Temps Modernes, No. 195, p. 17. 

11 Vide Frere, S., and C. Bettelheim, “Une ville francaise moyenne, Auxerre en 1950.” Cabiers des 
Sciences Politiques, No. 17 (1951); Clement, P., and A. N. Xydias, “Vienne-sur-Rhone. Sociolog# 
d’une cité francaise.” Cahiers des Sciences Politiques, No. 71 (1955). 
12 Vide “Colloque sur les structures,” Vle Section de l’école Pratique des Hautes Etudes, stenographit | 
resume, 1958. 
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themselves, although their role in a con- 
crete study is less easy to determine than 
it appears. In fact, in the language of 
history there can scarcely be perfect 
synchrony; to stop everything at one in- 
stant, suspending all questions of dura- 
tion, is almost an absurdity. Equally, a 
descent along the slope of time can only 
be thought of as a multiplicity of 
descents, 


We must be more specific about 
unconscious history, models, and social 
mathematics. Unconscious history is, of 
course, the history of the unconscious 
forms of the social complex. “Men make 
history, but they do not know that they 
are doing it.”2% Marx’s formula illus- 
trates but does not explain the problem. 
What we have, in fact, under a new 
name, is once again the whole problem 
of short-run time, of ‘“micro-time,” 
dealing with facts or events. In their 
own time, men have always had the im- 
pression that they understand its day- 
to-day development. Is this conscious 
and clear history deceptive, as many 
historians have agreed for some time 
now? History thought it could learn 
everything from events, and in its tra- 
ditional form history does nothing but 
investigate these initial explanations. Un- 
conscious history develops differently. 
Let us admit that there exists a social 
unconscious, and let us admit also that 
this unconscious should be richer from 
the scientific point of view than the 
surface to which we are accustomed. 
But to reach the dark depths is some- 
times difficult and fortuitous. “Uncon- 
scious” history, belonging in part to 
conjunctural time, and par excellence 
to structural time, is often perceived 
more clearly than one cares to admit. 
Each of us senses a mass history, although 
We recognize in it more force and ad- 
vance than laws and direction. And this 
consciousness does not date only from 
yesterday: the revolution, for it is a 
revolution in spirit, has consisted in con- 


fronting this semi-darkness, and making 
18 Cited in Levi-Strauss, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 


an ever-larger place for it alongside the 
événementiel, or history of events. 

In this new kind of history and social 
science, new instruments of knowledge 
and investigation have been constructed: 
models. Models are hypotheses, systems 
of explanations, solidly joined according 
to the form of an equation or function: 
this is equal to that, or determines that. 
A given reality appears only with an 
accompanying reality, and strict and 
constant relationships are revealed be- 
tween the two. The carefully-estab- 
lished model will then permit, outside 
of the observed social milieu, the study 
of similar social milieux through time 
and space. That is its recurrent value. 

These explicative systems vary infin- 
itely according to the temperament, cal- 
culus, or objective of their users: simple 
or complex, qualitative or quantitative, 
static or dynamic, mechanical or statis- 
tical. The last distinction is derived 
from Lévi-Strauss; mechanical refers to 
the directly-observed reality of single 
measurements, while statistics are used 
for vast societies. 

Before establishing a common pro- 
gram for the social sciences, it is essen- 
tial to define the role and the limits of 
the model, which certain research efforts 
are inflating out of proportion. The 
models must be confronted with the idea 
of duration; in my opinion, their mean- 
ing and their explicative value depend 
quite strictly on the duration they im- 

ly. 

3 he us take some examples from his- 
torical models,!* although they may be 
rather crude and rarely have the rigor 
of a scientific rule, and do not evolve 
into a revolutionary mathematical lan- 
guage. One of the various models that 
can be drawn from Marx is that of 
mercantile capitalism from the four- 
teenth* to the eighteenth century. It 
can be fully applied only to a given 
family of society during a given time, 
although it is open to many extrapola- 
tions. The model the author once 


* [Reads fourteenth century in the French version, thirteenth in the Spanish.] 
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sketched of a cycle of economic devel- 
opment in Italian cities between the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is quite 
different. It is a more restricted 
sketch than that of mercantile capital- 
ism, and more easily extended in time 
and space. It marks a phenomenon capa- 
ble of being reproduced in a number of 
easily-discovered circumstances. The 
same might be said of a model sketched 
by Frank Spooner and the author’® on 
the history of precious metal, before, 
during, and after the sixteenth century. 


All other examples seem brief, how- 
ever, when compared with the model 
developed by a young North Ameri- 
can historian-sociologist, Sigmund Dia- 
mond.!® He interprets the double lan- 
guage of the late nineteenth-century 
American financiers, an internal class 
language and an external language, as 
the habitual reaction of all dominant 
classes who feel their prestige endangered 
and their privileges threatened. As a 
mask, this class must seek to confuse 
its fortune with that of the city or 
nation, its own private interest with the 
public interest. Diamond would explain 
in this way the evolution of the idea 
of dynasty or empire. Such a model can 
obviously be applied to every century. 


Ultimately, this class of model would 
come to merge with the almost intem- 
poral models favored by the mathe- 
matical sociologists — ‘“‘almost intem- 
poral” meaning models valid for very 
long durations. 


Historians are far from the avant- 
garde position in the theory and science 
of models. Our colleagues who are in- 
terested in the languages of mathematics 
are far ahead. The term “social mathe- 
matics” comprises information, com- 
munication, and qualitative mathema- 
tics. It includes at least three languages: 


(1) that of facts of necessity, the do- 
main’ of traditional mathematics; (2) 
the language of fortuitous facts, the 
domain of the calculus of probabilities; 
and (3) the language of conditioned 
facts, neither probabilistic, determined, 
nor fortuitous, but submitted to certain 
constraints, to the rules of games, within 
the axis of the games strategy of Von 
Neumann and Morgenstern.’* Games 
strategy, utilizing conjuncts, groups, 
even the calculus of probabilities, paves 
the way for qualitative mathematics. 
The transition from observation to a 
mathematical formulation need no longer 
be made by the difficult method of meas- 
urements and lengthy statistical calcula- 
tions. From the analysis of society, one 
can pass directly to a mathematical for- 
mulation, or to a calculating machine, 
so to speak. 


The problem must be specially set up, 
for the machine cannot absorb any and 
all information. The unique functions 
of these machines have led to the de- 
velopment of a science of information 
for facilitating communications, in the 
most material sense of the word. Two 
facts are indisputable: (1) that such 
machines and such mathematical possi- 
bilities exist; (2) that it is necessary to 
prepare the social milieu for social 
mathematics, which are no longer the 
old mathematics of price curves and 
vital statistics. 

Though the new mathematics may 
often elude us, we must prepare social 
reality for its use. Previously, treat- 
ment has always been the same: to select 
a restricted unit of observation — for 
example, a “primitive” tribe — and to 
establish all possible relationships and in- 
teractions among the dominant factors. 
These rigorously-determined __relation- 
ships give the equations from which 


14 Braudel, F., Le Mediterranée et le monde méditerranéen « Vepoque de Philippee Il. Paris: Armand 


Colin, 1949, p. 264, ff. 


15 Braudel, F., and F. Spooner. “Les métaux monetaires et l’economie du XVIe siécle.” Rapports # 
Congrés international de Rome, IV (1955), pp. 233-64. 

16 The Reputation of the American Businessman. Cambridge: 1955. 

17 The Theory of Games and Economic Bebaviour. Princeton: 1944. Cf. the brilliant account of 


J. Fourastie, Critique, No. 51 (October, 1951). 
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mathematics can draw all possible extra- 
polations and conclusions, and thus de- 
rive a model that will take them all 
into account. 


Models are valid only so long as they 
have a valid relation to reality. Re- 
search ought incessantly to check the 
model against social reality and vice 
versa. In this way, the model becomes 
an attempt to explain the structure, the 
instrument of control, and a method of 
comparison to verify a given structure. 
If I were to build a model, beginning 
with the present, I should like to check 
it immediately against reality, and then 
trace it back in time to its birth. I 
should then calculate its probable life, 
in terms of the concommitant move- 
ment of other social realities. I should 
also be able to use it for comparison, 
passing it through time or space, in 
search of other realities upon which it 
might shed new light. 


I do not believe the models of quali- 
tative mathematics would fare well on 
such a journey, first of all because they 
move through only one type of time, 
that of very long duration. Claude 
Lévi-Strauss, for example, has studied a 
phenomenon of extreme slowness, al- 
most intemporal. All systems of family 
relationships are perpetuated because 
human life is not possible beyond a cer- 
tain degree of consanguinity. The pro- 
hibition of incest is a reality of long 
duration. Myths, which are also slow 
to develop, relate to structures of the 
greatest longevity. Let us suppose that 
he prefers to study not a myth, but the 
successive images of “‘Machiavellianism,” 
and to investigate the fundamental ele- 
ments of this very widespread doctrine, 
from its beginning in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In this case, consider the ruptures 
and changes, even in the very structure 
of Machiavellianism. In effect, this 
system does not have the near-eternal 
solidity of myth; it is subject to the fre- 
quent ups and downs of history; it is 
not found only along the tranquil and 
monotonous roads of long duration. 
Thus, the procedure recommended by 
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Lévi-Strauss for research into mathe- 
maticable structures is not limited to 
microsociology, but includes the meeting 
of the infinitely small and of the very 


long duration. 


I do not believe that these investiga- 
tions must necessarily be limited to long 
durations. Social qualitative mathematics 
does not need ciphers, but relationships, 
which must be defined with sufficient 
exactitude that they can be stated in 
mathematical terms, from which ll 
mathematical possibilities can be derived, 
without concern for the social reality 
that the signs represent. All the value 
of the conclusions depends, then, on the 
value of the initial observations, on the 
selection that isolates the essential ele- 
ments of the observed reality and deter- 
mines their relationship to the heart of 
that reality. Thus one can readily under- 
stand the preference of the social mathe- 
maticians for mechanical models, estab- 
lished on the basis of narrow groups 
in which each individual is directly 
observable, and those in which a very 
homogeneous social life allows us very 
exactly to define simple, concrete, and 
scarcely changing human relationships. 


Statistical models, on the other hand, 
are directed to broad and complex socie- 
ties, in which observation cannot be 
made except through traditional mathe- 
matics. But, once the observer has been 
able to establish his measurements on a 
group rather than individual basis, he 
then has recourse to the fundamental 
relationships necessary for qualitative 
mathematics. So far as I know, no 
efforts of this type have been made. 
Nevertheless, social qualitative mathe- 
matics will not have demonstrated its 
possibilities until it confronts a modern 
society, with its involved problems and 
different paces of life. This would nec- 
essarily bring about a revision of the 
present methods of the new mathematics, 
because such study cannot be confined 
to long duration; it has to find again 
the multiple game of life, with all its 
movements, durations, disjunctures, and 
variations. 
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THE TIME OF THE HisTorRIAN, 
THe TIME OF THE SOCIOLOGIST 


As an incorrigible historian, I am 
surprised that sociologists have been able 
to escape from time and duration, but 
the fact is that their time is not ours. 
It is much less imperious, less concrete, 
and never at the heart of their problems 
and reflections. Actually, the historian 
never escapes the time of history; time 
adheres to his thought like earth to the 
gardener’s hoe. He only dreams of 
escaping from 

The attempt to flee from time is not 
successful because the time of the world, 
the time of history, is irreversible. Our 
spirit fragments duration. In the con- 
text of our work these fragments are 
rejoined. Long duration, conjuncture, 
event, all are linked without difficulty 
because they are measured by the same 

The sociologists, of course, do not ac- 
cept such over-simplification. They are 
much closer to Gaston Bachelard in his 
Dialectique de la Durée.?® Social time 
is simply a particular dimension of a 
specific social reality. The sociologist is 
not disturbed by this complacent time 
that he can cut off, channel, and set off 
again as he pleases. Historical time 
would not lend itself so easily to the 
double time of diachrony and synchrony; 
it does not permit one to imagine life as 
a mechanism whose movement can be 
arrested in order to present an immobile 
image of it. 

This disagreement is more profound 
than it seems. Our time, like that of 
the economists, is 2 measure. A struc- 
tural social crisis, like an economic style, 
ought to be marked in and through time, 
to be fixed exactly in relation to itself, 


and even more, in relation to the move- 
ments of concommitant structures. 
What passionately interests the historians 
is the interweaving of these movements, 
and their interactions and points of dis- 
juncture. These can be investigated 
only in relation to the uniform time of 
historians, a general measurement of all 
these phenomena, and not by multiform 
social time, a particular measurement 
of each of them. 


These reflections must be applied even 
to the almost fraternal sociology of 
Georges Gurvitch, who has been char- 
acterized as “he who corrals sociology 
within the enclosure of history.”*2 Not 
even in this sociology does the historian 
find his own durations and temporal 
fields. Georges Gurvitch’s vast social 
edifice is five-fold:?* the levels of pro- 
fundity; sociabilities; social groups; 
global societies; and times. This last is 
the most recent and seems almost an 
afterthought. 

Georges Gurvitch’s times are multiple: 
the time of long duration and “slow 
motion”; deceptive or surprise time; 
time of irregular beat; cyclical time; 
time holding back in relation to itself; 
time alternating between advance and 
retreat; time advancing with respect to 
itself; explosive time.*® With such a 
gamut, it is impossible for the historian 
to reconstruct the unity that is indis- 
pensable to him. For Gurvitch, time is 
a means of rewriting the same equations. 
Each social reality has its own time or 
scales of time, but the architecture re- 
mains immobile, and history is absent 
from it. 

What we would ask of our colleagues 
in the other social sciences is that they 
bring their investigations and research, 
just for a moment, close to the axis of 


18 Roupnel, G. Histoire et Destin. Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1943, passim, notably p. 169; Lacombe, P. 


Revue de Synthése Historique, 1900, p. 32. 


19 Labrousse. La Crise de Péconomie francaise a la veille de la Revolution franceise. Paris: P.U-P., 


1944. Introduction. 
20 Paris: P.U.F., 2d ed., 1950. 


21 Granger, G., “Evénement et Structure dans les Sciences de I’homme.” Cahiers de Institut de 
Science Economique Appliquee, Série M, No. 1, pp. 41-42. 
22 Vide Braudel, F., “Georges Gurvitch et la discontinuité du Social.” Annales, No. 3 (1953)s 


347-361. 


Cf. Gurvitch, G. Déterminismes sociaux et Liberte bumaine. Paris: P.U.F., pp. 38-40 and passim 
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our leitmotif — duration, and its com- 
ponent parts. Of these, long duration 
seems to us the most valuable for com- 
mon observation and reflection among 
the social sciences. There are, of course, 
other historians, who would prefer 
short-run time. This position has the 
complicity of the sacrosanct programs 
of the university.** 


Marxism is a storehouse of models. 
Sarte protests against the rigidity, 
sketchiness, and insufficiency of the gen- 
eral model, in the name of the particu- 
lar and individual. I should similarly 
protect, mot against the model, but 
against the use that is made of it, and 
that Marxists believe themselves author- 
ized to use it in such a fashion. Marx’s 
genius lay in the fact that he was the 
first to build true social models, which 
start from long historical duration. The 
Marxists have petrified these models in 
their simplicity, giving them the value 
of law, of previous, automatic explana- 
tion, applicable everywhere and to all 
societies. On the other hand, if they 
are brought again to the changing rivers 
of time, their solidly-woven scheme 
becomes evident. This pattern would 
continually reappear, but in different 
shades, sometimes shadowed and some- 
times brightened by the presence of 
other structures, which are susceptible 
in their turn to definition by other 
models. In the absence of this procedure, 
however, the creative power of the most 
powerful social analysis of the last cen- 
tury has been curtailed. Marxism analy- 
sis Cannot recover its strength except in 
long duration. Marxism to me is the 
very image of the real danger that awaits 
any social science that is attached to 
the model for the model’s sake. 


I should like to underscore that long 
duration is but one of the possibilities 
of a common language for the social 
sciences. There are others. I have noted 
the attempts of the new social mathe- 
matics. J am attracted by them, but 


traditional mathematics, whose triumph 
is patent in economics, should not be 
ignored. There are still immense calcu- 
lations to be made within the frame- 
work of traditional mathematics, but 
teams of calculators and computing 
machines are regularly approaching per- 
fection. I believe that these calculations 
and investigations can throw light on 
an ever-more-distant past. No doubt 
statistics simplify to gain knowledge, 
but all sciences move from the complex 
to the simple. 


We should not forget, however, one 
last language, one last family of models: 
the necessary limitation of all social 
reality by the space that it occupies. Let 
us call it the need for geography or 
ecology. Geography is often conceived 
as a world in itself, which is unfortunate. 
For the sociologist, the word “ecology” 
is a way of saying geography, and thus 
of avoiding the problems posed by space. 
Yet spatial models are those maps on 
which social reality is projected, and by 
which it is partially explained, models 
for all movements of duration (especi- 
ally, long duration), for all facets of 
the social entity. 


As a practical measure, I should like 
the social sciences, provisionally, to stop 
being so preoccupied with their respective 
boundaries. Rather, let them try to 
trace the themes, if they exist, that 
would orient collective research. I 
would identify these themes as mathe- 
matization, reduction to space, and long 
duration. But I should be very inter- 
ested in knowing what other specialists 
might suggest. This article does not re- 
solve but rather poses some problems in 
which each one of us, insofar as they 
do not refer to our own specialty, is 
unfortunately exposed to evident risks. 
The foregoing is a call for discussion. 


And discussion is one of its excuses for 
being. 


Fernand Braudel 


a Sartre, J-P., “Fragment d’un livre a paraitre sur le Tintoret.” Les Temps Modernes (Nov. 
57); Sartre, J-P., “Questions de Méthode.” Les Temps Modernes, Nos. 139 and 140 (1957). 
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Indices of the Intensity of Trade 


Between Two Countries 


An Italian economist details the methodology of obtaining various indices 
of trade between sets of countries, taking into account population, national 
income, and the general extent of international trade. In addition to finding 
the results intrinsically interesting, political researchers might also consider 
using the methods for other purposes. They might be adapted for the measure- 
ment of some of the indices of international relations suggested by Karl Deutsch, 


et al., for example. 


The article first appeared in L’rnpustria, No. 1, 1959, under the title, 
“Indici dell’intensita del commercio internazionale tra due paesi,” end was 


translated by T. H. Stevenson. 


A problem that now and then arises 
in international economic studies is that 
of obtaining indices of the relative in- 
tensity of the trade between two coun- 
tries in a given period, based on the 
value of the trade itself. 

This relative intensity can be meas- 
ured according to various bases, depend- 
ing on the aims of the study. Comparing 
it to the population of each of the two 
countries is so common that it would 
be idle to provide an illustration, except 
as a starting-point for further discus- 
sions. 

In 1956—the year of reference for 
all data set forth here—the trade be- 
tween France and West Germany reached 
the value of $1,055 million, that is, 
$23.60 per capita for France (with a 
population of 44.7 millions) and $19.98 
per capita for Germany (with a popula- 
tion of 52.8 millions). 

By itself this calculation yields useful 
information, but does not provide a 
measurement of the relative intensity of 
Franco-German trade in the general con- 
text of the total international trade of 
the two countries or in the special con- 
text of their trade within a given group 
of countries. 

This essay describes a means for cal- 
culating an index of the relative inten- 
sity of Franco-German trade in the con- 
text of all foreign trade of the two 
countries. 

The foreign trade of France’ totaled 
$10,097 million, that is, $3.80 per 
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capita for the rest of the world (with 
a-population of 2,655.3 millions); its 
trade with Germany, as noted above, 
amounted to $19.98 per capita for Ger- 
many. The ratio 19.98 : 3.80, or 5.26, 
indicates that the intensity of French 
trade with Germany, measured in terms 
of the population of Germany, is more 
than five times as great as it would be 
if the trade between France and the 
rest of the world were distributed among 
the various countries in proportion to 
their population. 

On the other hand, the foreign trade 
of Germany totaled $13,792 million, that 
is, $5.21 per capita for the rest of the 
world (with a population of 2,647.2 
millions); its trade with France 
amounted to $23.60 per capita for 
France. The ratio 23.60 : 5.21, or 4.53, 
indicates that the intensity of German 
trade with France, in terms of the popu- 
lation of France, was four and one- 
times as great as it would have been if 
the trade between Germany and the 
rest of the world were distributed among 
the various countries in proportion to 
their population. 

It is instructive to calculate indices 
of intensity of the trade among 
countries of the European Common 
Market. The data on the total com- 
merce of each of these countries and the 
data on population used as referents ap- 
pear in Table I. 

The total value of the trade between 
pairs of countries appears in the first 
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TABLE |, Data for Calculating Indices of Trade between Pairs of 
Countries in the Context of World Trade 


POPULATION FOREIGN TRADE 
COUNTRY OF THE OF THE REST TOTAL PER CAPITA 
COUNTRY OF WORLD (MILLIONS | FOR REST OF 

(MILLIONS) | (MILLIONS) | OF DOLLARS) WORLD 

GERMANY 52.8 2,647.2 13,792 5.21 

FRANCE 44.7 2,655.3 10,097 3.80 

HOLLAND 10.9 2,689.1 6,622 2.46 

. BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 9.2 2,690.8 6,364 2.37 

ITALY 48.3 2,651.7 5,325 2.01 


column of Table II, and its value per 
capita appears in the second column. The 
index of intensity, calculated as a ratio 
between these specific averages per capita 
and the corresponding general averages 
in the last column of Table I, appear in 
the last column of Table II. 

It is needless to comment on the re- 
sults of the calculations, since this essay 


is solely methodological in intent. Still, 
one should note the great differences be- 
tween the indices of the intensity of 
trade between various pairs of countries, 
and the differences, in some noteworthy 
cases, between the indices of the inten- 
sity of trade of country @ with coun- 
try 5, in the context of the foreign 
trade of the one and of that of the other 


TABLE II. Unilateral Indices of the Intensity of Trade between Pairs of 
Countries in the Context of World Trade 


VALUE OF 

TRADE VALUE PER INDEX OF 

BETWEEN | CAPITA FOR INTENSITY 
TRADING COUNTRIES TWO SECOND FOR 
COUNTRIES COUNTRY FIRST 

(MILLIONS OF} (DOLLARS) COUNTRY 

DOLLARS) 

GERMANY AND FRANCE 1,085 23.60 4.53 
GERMANY AND HOLLAND 1,170 107.34 20.60 
GERMANY AND BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG B16 88.70 17.02 
GERMANY AND ITALY 688 14.18 2.72 
FRANCE AND GERMANY 1,085 19.98 5.26 
FRANCE AND HOLLAND 287 26.33 6.93 
FRANCE AND BELG!IUM*LUXEMBURG 695 75.54 19.88 
FRANCE AND ITALY 324 6.71 1.77 
HOLLAND AND GERMANY \ 1,170 22.16 9.01 
HOLLAND AND FRANCE 287 6.42 2.61 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 1,115 121.20 49.27 
HOLLAND AND ITALY 120 2.48 1,01 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG AND GERMANY 816 15.45 6.52 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG AND FRANCE 695 15.55 6.56 
BELGIUM*LUXEMBURG AND HOLLAND 1,115 102.29 43.16 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG AND ITALY 114 2.36 1.00 
ITALY AND GERMANY 685 12.97 6.45 
ITALY AND FRANCE 324 7.25 3.60 
ITALY AND HOLLAND 120 11.01 5.48 
ITALY AND BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 114 12.39 6.16 
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(for example, Italy and Holland, 5.48; 
Holland and Italy, 1.01; France and 
Belgium-Luxemburg, 19.88; Belgium- 
Luxemburg and France, 6.56). This 
second point is dealt with later. 


With this procedure, indices of the 
relative intensity oi trade between two 
countries in a given trading zone also 
can be calculated. [his is the problem 
raised by the editors of the latest annual 
report of the Bank of International 
Settlements, respecting a group of eleven 
European countries: Belgium-Luxem- 
burg, France, West Germany, Italy, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, Austria, and Switzer- 
land.? 

The trade of France with the other 
countries of this group totaled $3,694 
million, that is, $18.47 per capita for 
these countries (which together have a 
population of 200.0 millions). The 
ratio 19.98 : 18.47, or 1.08, indicates 
that, in proportion to population, the 
intensity of the trade of France with 
Germany is little greater than the in- 
tensity of the trade of France with the 
entire group under consideration. 

On the other hand, the trade of 
Germany with the other countries of 
the group totaled $6,995 million, that 
is, $36.45 per capita for these countries 
(which together have a population of 
191.9 millions). The ratio 23.60 : 36.45, 
or 0.65, shows that, in proportion to 
population, the intensity of the trade of 
Germany with France is more than a 
third smaller than the intensity of the 
trade of Germany with the entire group. 


The example shows how, by changing . 


the referents, one may strongly affect 
the indices of the relative intensity of 
trade between two countries. 

Before going further, we will clarify 
the method by translating the procedure 
employed into a formula. 

Let C(a,b) represent the value of the 
trade between countries 4 and b; C(a,ra), 
the value of the trade between coun- 


try @ and all other countries of the 
world, or of the group under consid- 
eration, including 5; C(b,rb), the value 
of the trade between country 6 and all 
other countries of the world or of the 
group under consideration, including a; 
P(a), the population of a; P(ra), the 
population of the world or of the group, 
minus that of a; P(b), the population 
of b; and P(rb), the population of the 
world or of the group, minus that of 6. 
The indices of the intensity of trade 
between two countries are given by the 
following formulas: 


for country a: 


C(a, b) C(a,ra) 

= (I) 
P(b) P(ra) 

for country b: 

C(a,b C(b,rb 
(a,b) (b, rb) 16) (2) 
P(a) P(rb) 


The Bank of International Settlements, 
for its own analysis, has made calcula- 
tions on the basis of the following for- 
mulas: 


for country a: 


C(a,b) P(b) 

= I(a) (3) 
C(a,ra) P(ra) 
for country 6: 

C(a,b) P(a) 

= I(b) (4) 
C(b, rb) P(rb) 


The calculation procedure of the Bank, 
apparently different from that we have 
employed, leads to identical results.” 

Population is only one of the referents 
that can be used for measuring the rela- 
tive intensity of trade between two 
countries. Among the other referents, 
practicable and practical, is national in- 
come, likewise taken into consideration 
in the report of the Bank at Basel. 


1 Bank of International Settlements, Twenty-eight [sic] Annual Report. Basel: 1958, pp. 149-50. 
21In the report of the Bank, in a table on p. 150, the ratios that serve as the numerator and as the 
denominator of the two indices appear in the form of percentages. The indices are not give explicitly, 
but the results of calculation based on their use are partially set forth in a footnote. 
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The procedure to be applied for ref- 
erents other than population is parallel 
to that illustrated above. In the follow- 
ing example, the procedure for the ref- 
erent of national income is applied to 
Franco-German trade, viewed in the 
context of the trade among the eleven 
European countries named above. 

The national income data for the cal- 
culation are the following: France, $53,- 
100 million; the other ten countries, 
$174,000 million; Germany, $45,800 
million; the other ten countries, $181,- 
300 million. 

These are the calculations for France: 

Trade with Germany, in relation to 
German national income: $1,055 million, 
in relation to $45,800 million, or $2.30 
of trade per $100 of income. 

Trade with the ten countries, in rela- 
tion to their combined national income: 
$3,694 million, in relation to $174,000 
million, or $2.12 of trade per $100 of 
income. 

The ratio 2.30 : 2.12, or 1.08, indi- 
cates that the intensity of the trade of 
France with Germany, evaluated by this 
method, is slightly greater than the in- 
tensity of French trade with the ten 
countries combined. 

These are the calculations for Ger- 
many: 

Trade with France, in relation to 
French national income: $1,055 million, 
in relation to $53,100 million, or $1.99 
of trade per $100 of income. 

Trade with the ten countries, in rela- 
tion to their combined national income: 
$6,995 million, in relation to $183,100 
million, or $3.86 of trade per $100 of 
income. 

The ratio of 1.99 : 3.86, or 0.52, indi- 
cates that the intensity of the trade 
of Germany with France, evaluated by 
this method, is about half the intensity 
of German trade with the ten countries 
combined. 

The preceding calculations are based 
on formulas parallel to (1) and (2); 
the Bank at Basel has based its calcula- 
tions on formulas parallel to (3) and 
(4); the results concur. 

Using other referents that may appear 
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significant (such as, in certain cases, 
territorial extent), one can calculate in- 
dices of the intensity of the trade be- 
tween two countries by procedures simi- 
lar to those applied above, on the basis 
either of formulas akin to (1) and 
(2) or of formulas akin to (3) and 
(4). 

These procedures yield two compara- 
tive indices of the intensity of the trade 
between the two countries 4 and b: one 
measures this intensity in relation to 
the trade of @ with the rest of the 
world or of the group of countries be- 
ing considered; the other measures it 
in relation to the trade of b with the 
rest of the world or of the group. 

The meaning of these indices, which 
may be termed unilateral, is clear; by 
contrast, it is difficult to give a precise 
meaning to a single, bilateral index of 
the trade between a and b — which 
nevertheless can be desirable for the 
purpose of synthesis. It is easy to deter- 
mine empirically an index of this na- 
ture: it can be calculated as a mean of 
the two unilateral indices, and since 
these have been calculated on the basis 
of ratios, the geometric mean is prefer- 
able. 

The problem of choosing the type of 
mean has slight practical importance 
when the two indices differ little from 
one another. Thus, in the preceding ex- 
ample of the calculation of indices of 
the intensity of Franco-German trade 
in the world context, the values are 
§.26 for France and 4.53 for Germany, 
not much different from one another; 
their geometric mean is 4.881 and their 
arithmetic mean is 4.895. 

But in other cases, akin to some al- 
ready commented on, the difference be- 
tween the arithmetic and the geometric 
mean cannot be disregarded, as is evi- 
dent from the examples in Table III. 
In this case, despite the noteworthy 
difference between the values of the two 
types of means, the ranking of the pairs 
of countries according to the intensity 
of their trade does not differ very much 
in the two series of indices, from the 
maximum between Holland and Belgium- 
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TABLE Ill: Bilateral Indices of the Intensity of the Trade 
between Pairs of Countries in the Context of World Trade 


TRADING COUNTRIES 


INDEX OF INTENSITY 


GERMANY AND FRANCE 

GERMANY AND HOLLAND 

GERMANY AND BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 
GERMANY AND ITALY 

FRANCE AND HOLLAND 

FRANCE AND BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 
FRANCE AND ITALY 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 
HOLLAND AND ITALY 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG AND ITALY 


GEOMETRIC MEAN | ARITHMETIC MEAN 
4.88 4.90 
13.62 14.81 
10.53 11.77 
4.19 4.59 
4.25 4.77 
11.42 13,22 
2.82 2.69 
46,11 46.22 
2.358 3.25 
2.48 3.58 


Luxemburg to the minima between Hol- 
land and Italy or between France and 
Italy; but such relative concurrence is 
not inevitable and in other cases may 
not hold true. 

Obviously, for calculating a bilateral 
index, the choice of a mean of the two 
unilateral indices is not confined to the 
geometric and the arithmetic; however, 
since there is no theoretical justification 
for resorting to other means, we shall 
in practice avoid them. 

A happy solution for the problem of 
determining a bilateral index of the in- 
tensity of trade between two countries 
that eliminates the necessarily arbitrary 
choice among the various possible means 
of the unilateral indices has been pro- 
posed and tested by the Service of Eco- 
nomic Studies of the Bank of Italy. 

Starting with the assumption that 
each inhabitant of country @ can trade 
with each inhabitant of country 5, one 
may calculate a bilateral index of the 
trade between two countries by divid- 
ing its value by the product of the re- 
spective populations. 

For example, the $1,055 million of 
Franco-German trade, divided by the 
product of the populations of the two 
countries (France, 44.7 millions; Ger- 
many, 52.8 millions), gives an index 
(for ease of writing, multiplied by one 
million) of 0.45; in like fashion the 
$1,115 of trade between Holland and 
Belgium-Luxemburg, divided by the 
product of the populations (Holland, 
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10.9 millions; Belgium-Luxemburg, 9.2 
millions), gives an index (similarly mul- 
tiplied) of 11.12. 

Owing to the method by which it is 
calculated, this type of bilateral index 
accentuates, perhaps excessively, the ex- 
isting difference in the intensity of the 
trade between the various pairs of 
countries. 

Just as one may desire to compute a 
bilateral index after having calculated 
the unilateral indices, so one may find 
it desirable or necessary to compute 
unilateral indices after having directly 
calculated a bilateral index by the fore- 
going method. 

For this purpose, one may place in a 
ratio, successively, the bilateral index 
calculated for the trade between coun- 
tries a and b, with the bilateral indices, 
calculated by the same method, of the 
trade between country 4 and the rest 
of the world or of the group; and of 
the trade of country 4 with the rest 
of the world or of the group. 

Using the same symbols as before, one 
may calculate these two indices by 
means of these formulas: 


for country a: 


Cc (a, b) C(a, ra) ba 
P(a):P(b) P(a)+P(ra) 

_C(a,b) P(b) 

C(a,ra) P(ra) 
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TABLE IV. Variant Calculation of Bilateral Indices of the Intensity of the 
Trade between Pairs of Countries in the Context of World Trade 
PER CAPITA 
BETWEEN | INDEX OF INTENSITY FOR 
TRADING COUNTRIES THE TWO 
COUNTRIES FIRST SECOND 3 
{IN DOLLARS)| COUNTRY COUNTRY 
GERMANY AND FRANCE 10.82 2.12 2.89 
GERMANY AND HOLLAND 18.37 3.59 7.50 
GERMANY AND BELG!IUM-LUXEMBURG 13.16 2.58 5.58 
GERMANY AND ITALY 6.77 1.32 3.44 
FRANCE AND HOLLAND 5.16 1.38 2.11 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG 12.89 3.45 5.46 
FRANCE AND ITALY 3.48 0.93 1.77 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG| 85.47 22.64 23.50 
a HOLLAND AND ITALY 2.03 0.83 1,03 
2 BELGIUM-LUXEMBURG AND ITALY 1.98 0.84 1.01 
is 
= f ; To obtain indices of this relative inten- 
- or country 6: sity, it is necessary to shift from the 
ie C(a,b) C(b,rb) bilateral index directly calculated to the 
f : = unilateral indices of formulas (5) and 
P(a) P(b) P(b) P(rb) (6), and then compute their mean, 
a ith which one reverts to the procedure 
C{a,b) P(a) - 
= 1(b) (6) initially discussed. 
C(b,rb) P(rb) 
te 
ly 
e The results are exactly the same as Other things remaining equal, the 
those obtained with the procedure de- trade in a given market tends to be pro- 
s scribed earlier for calculating unilateral portionate to its population; hence, an- 
ex indices, other method for calculating indices of 
n- . —— the intensity of trade between two coun- 
es, This confirmation is _important be- tries can be devised. The value of this 
cause it shows that this procedure is . +g 
rhe . =e trade can be expressed in a ratio with 
suited not only for the indirect calcula- . 
est . : the sum of the populations of the two 
tion of the bilateral index as a mean of , . . 
of the b pg countries, viewed as a single market. 
two unilateral indices, but also for - Phig- . 
= the direct calculation of the bilateral ‘42 index of the relative intensity for 
ai tay : country 4 can be obtained by dividing 
one the above-mentioned ratio by the ratio 
by _Apropos of this method, it yields in- of the total trade of the same country 
dices for the comparison of the intensity with the rest of the world, or of the 
of the trade between various pairs of group to the total population of the 
countries, but not for the measurement world, or of the group (including that 
of the relative intensity of the trade of country 4). An analogous index can 
‘ween two countries in the context of be calculated for country 6. There then 
the world or in a more limited context. arises the usual problem of combining 
5) Calculated on the basis of the following average values per capita for the world, in dollars, of 
the foreign trade of the various countries: Germany, 5.11; France, 3.74; Holland, 2.45; Belgium- 
Luxen.burg, 2.36; Italy, 1.97. The population of the world is estimated at 2,700 millions. 
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the two indices into one mean. 


To give another example of the use 
of these indices, they have been calcu- 
lated for the pairs of countries in the 
European Common Market, viewed in 
the context of the world economy, in 
the same fashion as the calculations of 
Table II. The results are summarized 
in Table IV. 


The indices calculated by this method 
are in general smaller than those calcu- 
lated by the method illustrated previ- 
ously (for instance, Holland and Bel- 
gium-Luxemburg, 22.64 by comparison 
with 49.27; Belgium-Luxemburg and 
Italy, 0.84 by comparison with 2.36), 
but still this disparity always proves 
out, and the degrees of differences among 
the pairs of countries vary according to 
the two methods for calculating the in- 
dex of intensity. The first method ap- 
pears preferable; nevertheless, it seemed 
valid to illustrate the use of the second. 

If one accepts the original proposal, 
by which an equal share of the value 
of the foreign trade of a country is 


determined by proportioning it to the 
populations of the various markets, it 
does not seem that one can raise objec- 
tions to calculating the unilateral in- 
dices as was done for Table II. 

As for the bilateral index, calculated 
as a mean of the unilateral indices, one 
may object that it has little value if 
it is presumed to represent a synthesis 
of two widely-differing indices. In the 
examples of Table III, the index of 11.42 
for the trade between France and Bel- 
gium-Luxemburg is the geometric mean 
of 6.56 and 19.88; the second of these 
figures is triple the first. Were their 
use extended still further, instances of 
still greater differences between the two 
extremes providing the mean would 
certainly be found. 

Resort to the bilateral index remains 
justified by the advantage of the syn- 
thesis it affords; but it will always be 
desirable also to examine the unilateral 
indices whenever they are relevant. 


Giorgio Mortars 
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Amer. Intl. Assoc. for Econ. & Soc. Development’s rural rehabilitation program in 
Venezuela (’58); with Sloan F., $30M for trip of 9 governors to Russia last summer. 
* * * Sloan also gave $10M to Council om For. Relations, $5M to For. Policy Assoc. 
+ * * McKinsey F. for Management Research gave $3.2M to U. of Pittsburgh's 
Admin. Sci. Center. * * * Wm. Benton F. gave $50M to Johns Hopkins, $50M t 
Tulane, $20M to Oberlin, all for public affairs research. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS: Austrian govt. and Ford F. jointly plan an Inst. of Soc. 
Sciences & Contemporary Studies, to attract scholars, particularly Austrian emigres, 
back to Vienna; some Vienna academicians are objecting to the costly lures. * * 
Council on For. Relations (58 E. 68th, NY) offers 7 advanced research fellowships 
for 60-61, applications now due; Philip Mosely is Director of Studies. * * * New 
fellowships available at Northwestern’s intl. relations program incl. Ford soc. s¢. 
fellowships in intl. business, under Prof. Guetzkow. * * * Fifth World Comgress 
of Pol. Sci. (Paris, Sept. 61) will discuss multi-racial states, nuclear politics 
technocracy, federalism in new states, pol. behavior as a method. 
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the Public Opinion as the Subject of Social 


jec- Science Research 
in- 
Recently, after a hiatus of some thirty years, the term “public opinion” 
ated has been reappearing in the lexicon of Soviet scholarship. In this article, a 
one Russian social scientist attempts to present public opinion “within a scientific 
e if context and to fill a gap in our theoretical literature.” He discusses the devel- 
hesis opment of the concept in Western and Soviet thought, and points with some 
the accuracy to certain opinion research questions that have been ignored by 
1.42 many Western scholars. The treatment is essentially Marxian, of course, and 
Bel- the author concludes that the formation of public opinion is primarily the 
nean result of conscious social activity, in which Russian Communist organizations 
these should further participate. 
The article originally appeared in Voprosy Frcosory, No. 3, 1959, pp. 40- 
twe 53, under the title, “Obshchestvennoe Mnenie kak predmet sotsiologichesko 
vould issledovanie.” It was suggested for translation by Jaan Pennar of the Institute 
for the Study of the U.S.S.R., and was translated by Andrew Janos. 
mains 
syn- 
ys be One of the principal characteristics of The above examples are ample proof 
ateral contemporary social relations is the un- of the influence of public opinion twenty 
; paralleled influence of world public or fifty years ago. In the past, however, 
opinion on international relations in for- public opinion did not manifest itself in 
ortara 


warding the struggle of progressive forces 
for the preservation of peace. 

The role of world public opinion has 
never been negligible. One may recall 
the Dreyfus case, in which an officer of 
the French general staff was saved by 
the voice of the public from a lifetime 
hard labor sentence that had been passed 
on him on trumped-up charges. The 
same voice manifested itself during the 
Leipzig trial, when Dimitrov and other 
leading Communists had been accused 
by the Nazis of setting fire to the 
Reichstag building. The provocative 
action of the Nazi court gave rise to a 
world-wide protest movement, in the 
course of which workers organized strikes 
and antifascist demonstrations; an In- 
vestigating Committee of well-known 
jurists was set up; and, in September 
1933, a counter-trial was held in Lon- 
don. The counter-trial established the 
innocence of the Communists and the 
guilt of the Nazis. Under the pressure 
of world-wide protests, the Nazis had 
to retreat and the Leipzig court ac- 
quitted the defendants. 
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any continuous or regular manner. Pub- 
lic opinion was synthesized in each in- 
dividual instance, without being a con- 
stant factor of international politics. In 
contrast, present-day world opinion has 
acquired a permanent, articulate char- 
acter, asserting itself in the foremost 
issues of international relations, such as 
the banning of thermonuclear weapons. 
Seconded by the force of popular opinion 
of the countries of the socialist camp, 
aided by the Peace Movement and és 
international workers’ and national lib- 
eration movements, world opinion has 
emerged as a stable and effective factor 
in international relations. It played an 
important part in ending war in Korea 
and Vietnam, and in halting imperialist 
interventions in Egypt, Lebanon, and 
Jordan. Taking a stand in the struggle 
for human rights, it saved the lives of 
many patriots, the heroes of national 
liberation movements, like Jamil Buchi- 
red, Nadii-es-Salti, and others. At pres- 
ent, a campaign is being launched for 
the life of the Greek national hero, 
Emmanuel Glezos, who faces a scandalous 
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espionage charge by the Greek authori- 
ties. World opinion will not cease pro- 
testing against this arbitrariness until 
the life of Emmanuel Glezos is out of 
the hands of the henchmen of Greek 
reaction. 

At the same time, public opinion of 
individual countries has also acquired 
added importance. The influence of pub- 
lic opinion has been extended to all 
walks of Soviet life, primarily in the 
sphere of politics. Public opinion has 
come to play an important role in the 
formation of all major internal and 
foreign policies. This participation takes 
place on two levels: it is partly expressed 
in elections of local council members 
and deputies to the representative organs 
of the state; partly it is manifested 
directly, through the discussion of all 
significant issues. The weight of public 
opinion has been properly demonstrated 
in the recent reorganization of industrial 
management, Machine-Tractor Stations, 
and secondary education. 

Public opinion also acts as the custo- 
dian of social mores, and it has a com- 
manding position in moral education. In 
this respect, Soviet public opinion has 
been directed [sic] to fight and counter- 
balance remnants of the old social mor- 
ality and to mold a new type of social 
consciousness. This formative role nec- 
essitates the exposure of lags in social 
consciousness and behavior, i.¢., irrespon- 
sibility in work, careless handling of 
socialist property, drunkenness, hooli- 
ganism, and the pursuit of individual 
interests detrimental to the interests of 
the society. The role of public opinion 
in forming moral behavior was empha- 
sized by V. I. Lenin, who in his work, 
“What Is to Be Done?” invoked the 
force of international revolutionary 
opinion against those who failed to ful- 
fill their comradely obligations.’ During 
the period after the October Revolution, 
Lenin never failed to underline the ne- 
cessity of mobilizing public opinion 
against the transgressors of Soviet law 


and social norms. In 1918, Lenin learned 
that court proceedings against corrupt 
individuals in some cases involved ex- 
tremely lenient sentences, sometimes as 
light as six months imprisonment. Out- 
raged, Lenin directly applied to public 
opinion and demanded the expulsion of 
the judges from the party. “It brings 
disgrace to Communists and revolution- 
aries,” he wrote, “to pass lenient sen- 
tences against corrupt individuals in- 
stead of imposing capital punishment. 
These and similar comrades must be con- 
demned by public opinion, expelled by 
the party, and prosecuted by the courts. 
Their place is with Kerensky and Martov 
and not among the ranks of revolution- 
ary Communists.” 

It is important to note that public 
opinion effectively participates in form- 
ing, establishing, and changing legal 
norms. The public takes a stand against 
unrealistic legal rules and their applica- 
tion. Soviet public opinion intervened 
recently when a number of bandits, 
thieves, and hooligans were set free be- 
fore the expiration of their sentences, in 
consequence of the misapplication of 
the deduction system. Some of the penal 
colonies deducted as many as two of 
three days for each day actually served, 
and many ex-convicts committed new 
criminal acts after their release. It was 
the workers who demanded radical re- 
vision of the deduction system; comply- 
ing with the requests of the workers, the 
Legislative Preparatory Commission in- 
troduced a bill, “Principles of Criminal 
Jurisdiction in the U.S.S.R.,” in the 
Supreme Soviet. Having been duly dis- 
cussed, the bill was passed; it provided 
that in the future only courts of justice 
were to have jurisdiction over changes 
in prison terms. Another example of 
the influence of public opinion is the 
law against petty hooliganism recently 
promulgated by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Russian Federa- 
tive Republic. This law, too, was intro- 
duced as a result of direct intervention 


1See his Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 448 [in Russian]. 


2 Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 290 [in Russian]. 
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on the part of the public. 

The influence of public opinion is not 
restricted to the areas of politics, law, 
and social morality. In comparison with 
previous periods, the Soviet public has 
become more articulate in matters of 
the arts and natural sciences — an un- 
mistakable sign of growing popular 
participation in the direction of produc- 
tion, public policy, and cultural life. 
An ever-increasing proportion of the 
masses is achieving full consciousness of 
the great tasks ahead; the working peo- 
ple have become conscious creators of 
history on the road to the achievement 
of a classless society. Building the Com- 
munist state is no longer a matter for 
the indefinite future. In the report to 
the 21st Party Congress, Comrade N. S. 
Khrushchev included it in the pro- 
spective U.S.S.R. people’s economic de- 
velopment plan for the next fifteen 
years. This program had been subject 
to widespread discussion for more than 
two months before the Party Congress, 
and the discussions were of a genuinely 
popular character. Suffice it to say that 
968,000 individual meetings were held, 
in which more than seventy million peo- 
ple participated, while 4,672,000 partici- 
pants added their remarks and proposals 
to the draft resolution. The details of 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev’s report 
received an exceptionally warm welcome 
in the press and in television and radio 
broadcasts, reflecting the opinions of 
workers, kolkhoz peasants, and intellec- 
tuals, the great masses of the Soviet 
people. 

“It was with great satisfaction that 
we heard the strong and convincing 
voice of the people,” said N. S. Khrush- 
chev in his closing address, “and of 
those who reflect the sentiments of the 
millions. These sentiments show a keen 
awareness of the great tasks ahead, of 
the realization of the objectives of our 
Seven Year Plan.” 

The party never fails to consult the 
people, and in doing so it follows a 
necessity dictated by the laws of the 


5 Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 467 [in Russian]. 
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society. It was Lenin who laid down 
the theoretical foundations of the rela- 
tions between the party and the masses: 
“The greater the change we want to 
achieve, the greater the need for con- 
scious participation by the masses. At 
this stage we have to win over millions 
and tens of millions.’® 

It is thus impossible for social science 
to ignore the overriding influence of 
public opinion, especially in the present 
international political situation. Without 
pretending to cover all aspects of the 
problem, this article attempts to present 
the subject within a scientific context 
and to fill a gap in our theoretical 
literature. 

The first systematic attempts to study 
public opinion took place within the 
context of public law in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The English 
term “public opinion” referred to the 
opinion of the public outside Pariiament, 
in contrast to the formation of parlia- 
mentary opinion, the publicity of which 
was under legal ban. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, the term was widely 
used in English, French, German, and 
other works of public law. 

Bourgeois legal interest in public 
opinion was not incidental. The bour- 
geoisie declared the principle of the free- 
dom of the individual, which inevitably 
led to the creation of the problem. Dur- 
ing the period of rising capitalism, the 
ideological representatitves of the bour- 
geoisie repeatedly asserted their will to 
dominate the state with the support of 
public opinion. Public opinion was said 
to be the most competent authority for 
determining the political aims of the 
people, and was conceived of as the 
source of authority and as a means to 
impose limitations on it. In the words 
of Benjamin Constant, individual liberty 
did not imply popular rule, but only 
the independence of the individual from 
the political state. For this reason, the 
power of the state had to be restricted, 
and Constant thought that one of the 
most effective means of such restriction 
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was presented by the existence of a pub- 
lic opinion. 

Until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, interest in public opinion was re- 
stricted to treatment within the frame 
of reference of public law. At a later 
stage of development, specific works 
were devoted to the subject by the 
German lawyer Holzendorf (1879) and 
the English statesman and historian 
Bryce (1888). At the beginning of the 
twentieth century, public opinion re- 
search began to attract the attention of 
psychologically-oriented bourgeois soci- 
ologists. Under the influence of the 
social psychologist Gabriel Tarde, pub- 
lic opinion was regarded as a special 
field of collective psychology, by Wil- 
helm Bauer in his Public Opinion and 
its Historic Foundations (1914), by 
Friedrich Tonnis in A Critical View of 
Public Opinion (1922), and by Walter 
Lippmann in Public Opinion (1922). 

In recent years there has been an 
ever-increasing interest of bourgeois 
social science in public opinion research. 
Year after year, the bookstores of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
West Germany, and other capitalist 
states are flooded with books devoted 
to the subject. What are the principal 
problems of interest for bourgeois soci- 
ology? One would assume that their in- 
terests are focused on the nature and 
regularities of public opinion formation, 
on its place and role in society, and on 
the sociological aspects of these prob- 
lems. This would be particularly rele- 


vant in view of the past record of bour- 
geois public opinion research. Yet the 
sociologists of capitalist countries have 
consistently avoided these problems, and 
are still avoiding them. Their last efforts 
were made during the 1930’s; since then 
their attention has been drawn to vari- 
ous public opinion sampling techniques. 
Agnosticism, an inseparable concomitant 
to bourgeois philosophy and social sci- 
ence, characterizes all their studies. This 
tendency is apparent in the following 
sentence of the American, Child 
[Childs?]: “It is not our task to de- 
scribe the nature of public opinion but 
to study it.” 

However, since the bourgeoisie can- 
not ignore the increasing role of public 
opinion in social processes, it endeavors 
to regulate opinion formation processes 
and manipulate them for its own pur- 
poses. That is why contenporary bour- 
geoise social scientists are primarily con- 
cerned with methodologies for collect- 
ing and analyzing data. Refinement of 
sampling techniques, the recording. of 
prevailing opinion, the circulation of 
questionnaires among certain groups of 
the population — these are the principal 
preoccupations of the bourgeois sociolo- 
gist today, of E. Bogardoun [Bogar- 
dus?], D. Butler, R. MacKenzie, and 
others. Obviously, the techniques of 
analysis and methods of data collecting 
should not be entirely neglected, but 
they must not become an obsession or 
the only preoccupation.* The real task 
of public opinion research is to get a 


It must be pointed out, however, that the current fever of public opinion polling among bourgeois 
social scientists cannot truly be considered as having scientific value, particularly in light of the 
methods used by bourgeois public opinion research institutions. First, the people interviewed are 
selected from the population in a random manner, and the interview topics are extremely narrow in 
scope. Moreover, as is frequently admitted, the questionnaires can always be organized so that the 
answers will satisfy the sponsor of the project. 
Public opinion polls are supplementary methods that reveal only specific aspects of prevailing 
opinion. For instance, many people in socialist as well as in capitalist countries have expressed 
favorable opinions about a future summit conference. In 1958, the American Institute of Public 
Opinion Research organized a poll in India, France, Great Britain, and several other counrits; 
70 per cent of the people interviewed favored the holding of such a conference, 10 per cent were 
opposed, and 20 per cent had no definite opinion. This poll was organized by leading groups in the 
United States, who had been opposed to the summit conference, but in this instance, as in many 
others, polling methods unwittingly helped the population to express their opinion about a single, 
limited aspect of the world situation. 
The basis of public opinion research in socialist countries is the method of popular consultation 
and 4iscussion. Bourgeois public opinion research obviously cannot have such broad popular founda- 
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firmer grasp of fundamental problems, 
such as the regularities of opinion forma- 
tion, the role and significance of public 
opinion, and its influence within society, 
especially within socialist society. 

The most confounding of all the 
problems seems to be the definition of 
public opinion. But why all the perplex- 
ity? Some bourgeois sociologists are in- 
clined to argue that public opinion can- 
not be defined at all. Durant, the Direc- 
tor of the British Institute for Public 
Opinion Research, maintains “that public 
opinion is an amorphous creature and 
faced by it, the student is apt to quote 
Falstaff on Mistress Quickly: ‘A man 
knows not where to have her,’ and turn 
to other, more tractable subjects.’ 

A number of other scientists share 
Durant’s opinion. Wilhelm Hennis, for 
instance, declares that several years of 
work in West Germany did not bring 
any tangible results. The only attempt 
to explain and define public opinion was 
made by Erich Peter Neumann and Elisa- 
beth Nolle. In their interpretation, pub- 
lic opinion “is not the personification of 
the people or state as thinking entities, 
but an immensely complex phenomenon, 
which, by its very nature, approximates 
the power field and the tension field or 
any other field in confluence.”® It is 
obvious that “definitions” that use 
physical categories to describe a social 
phenomenon cannot but further ob- 
scure this important issue. 

The most intriguing analysis of the 
substance of public opinion was presented 
by Hegel in his Philosophy of Law: “The 
substance of formal subjective freedom 


is that the individual possesses value- 
judgments, expresses them, and gives 
counsel about them [podayut soviet 
otnositelyno nyich]; together with these, 
what we call public opinion appears.” 
In this definition, Hegel outlines the 
principle of individual freedom as pro- 
claimed by the bourgeoisie, and correctly 
maintains the relationship of this prin- 
ciple with public opinion, the latter 
being merely the expression of the for- 
mer. 

Hegel’s dialectical approach to bour- 
geois public opinion is worth mentioning. 
This, according to the philosopher, in- 
cludes both correct and false judgments. 
Truth in public opinion “includes its own 
contradiction.” Hegel also realized that 
the bearer of public opinion is the people 
itself. But Hegel’s idealism in the inter- 
pretation of the historical process pre- 
vented him from the exposition of the 
nature of public opinion. 

Hegel maintains that “public opinion 
is an inchoate expression of what the 
people want and think.”® This is not 
derived from the will of the state; on 
the contrary, it is against its will. Ac- 
cording to Hegel, the “people is the part 
of the state without a conscious will of 
its own.”® Law and order within the 
state provide for an organic expression 
of the will of the masses. If these means 
are absent, the expression of the will of 
the masses takes “wild, inchoate 
forms,”!° which is equated with public 
opinion itself. 

The founder of the psychological 
school was Gabriel i'arde. He regarded 
public opinion as a specific aspect of social 


tions; these involve the discussion of the fundamental problems of the whole society, and the 
bourgeoisie is afraid of the opinion of the masses in matters concerning the foundations of the social 
system. As a result, bourgeois researchers never transgress the narrow limits permitted by the 
Various sampling methods. 
wae H., “Public Opinion, Polls and Foreign Policy.” British Journal of Sociology, VI (June, 
» Pp. 150. 
®Hennis, Wilhelm. Meinungsforschung und raprasentative Demokratie. Tibingen: 1957, p. 14. 
[Translator’s Note: This quotation has the intellectual function of showing the obscurity of the 
whole business. The author did not, or did not want to, understand the German original. The 
sentence is complete nonsense even in the Russian.] 
> Pa G. Collected Works, Vol. 7, 1934, p. 336. [in Russian]. 
Ibid., p. 324. 
Ibid., p. 327. 
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spirit, the others being tradition and 
theoretical thinking. One of these, tra- 
dition, is nothing but the aggregate of 
the opinions of previous ages, the ac- 
ceptance of which is often burdensome 
for those living. The other, theoretical 
thinking or social intellect, consists of 
the sometimes rational, sometimes extrav- 
agant judgments of those who lead or 
impede the trends of general opinion." 
Hegel was opposed to all organic views 
of public opinion, according to which 
the aggregate of opinions can be mani- 
fested through the will of the state. He 
also dismissed the idea of scientific public 
opinion research, because of the absence 
of observable facts and of the subjective 
nature of opinion. Tarde shared some of 
Hegel’s views in this respect, largely be- 
cause of the rapidly changing nature of 
public opinion in contrast to the more 
stable aspects of the social spirit, tradi- 
tion, and intellect. The common feature 
of Hegel and Tarde is that both of them 
derived public opinion from the area of 
consensus which, in modern social science, 
bears the name of social psychology. 
Social psychology is not a derivative 
of conscious thinking; it represents an 
aggregate of emotions, ideas, reflections, 
illusions, and errors. There is no reason 
to doubt the role of socio-psychological 
aspects in the synthesis of opinions, but 
it is fundamentally incorrect to restrict 
the formation of public opinion to these 
levels. When speaking of the formation 
of working class opinion, for instance, 
the conditions of everyday life influence 
the process, but these conditions are per- 
ceived through the analytic categories of 
Marxian ideology, an element of social 
consciousness introduced by the Commu- 
nist parties. This ideology embodies the 
conscious observation of social relations 
and processes, and, under the influence 
of the ideology, public opinion on every- 
day matters develops and takes a con- 
scious and purposive turn. In this case, 


public opinion is not solely derived from 
feelings of sympathy and antipathy but 
from controllable facts and an ideology 
that is able to explain and, theoretically, 
to synthesize diverse judgments of social 
reality. It is thus erroneous to base pub- 
lic opinion research solely on social psy- 
chology, which is nothing but the every- 
day consciousness of the masses. 

At another extreme are efforts to de- 
scribe public opinion solely in terms of 
political theory and in isolated, abstract, 
ideological forms. In a report on a con- 
ference of sociologists, an English social 
scientist writes: 

Public opinion can be considered in 
two ways: first as a theoretical con- 
cept belonging to the realm of politi- 
cal theory. . . . Secondly, public opin- 
ion can be considered to mean what 
public opinion pollers say it is, i.¢., 
a conventional yardstick which imparts 
to one person an opinion more or less 
equal in weight to the opinions of 
other individual persons.'? 

The second aspect mentioned is of 
fairly recent origin. Its first exponents 
appeared in the mid-1930’s, and it ex- 
presses the present point of view of 
bourgeois social science: that the prob- 
lems cannot be subjected to scientific 
treatment. The first aspect, however, is 
as old as the legal approach to public 
opinion research. The exponents of this 
approach equate public opinion with 
“general will,” recognizing the influence 
of this will on matters of government. 
According to Wilhelm Hennis, the “‘func- 
tion of public opinion is to analyze sym- 
pathies and antipathies in political ac- 
tivities. Public opinion can demand but 
not coerce. In order to have a coercive 
function, public opinion must be trans- 
lated into an organized, constitutionally 
legitimized will.”1* Thus, Hennis not 
only wants to restrict public opinion re- 
search to the field of politics, but also 
“makes an effort to resurrect the old 


11 Tarde, Gabriel. Obshchestvennoe mnenie i tolpa (Public Opinion and the Mass). Moscow: 1902, 


$7. 
Durant, op. cit., pp. 150-51. 
18 Hennis, op. cit., p. 27. 
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legal framework for the purposes of 
analysis. 

Such restriction to the political field 
is erroneous, of course, because public 
opinion reflects not only political but all 
other kinds of human relations. For in- 
stance, Rousseau calls attention to the 
role of public opinion in matters of 
morality, and thus in the field of ethics. 
Public opinion is capable of expressing 
all, or nearly all, aspects of social reality, 
and it would be essentially wrong to 
restrict it to either field. Ethics and 
politics are only expressions of different 
forms of social consciousness. There- 
fore, the study of public opinion must 
be undertaken by students of various 
disciplines; public law, ethics, history, 
journalism, and pedagogy must be given 
a share in research. The participation of 
these disciplines is not yet sufficient, for 
which the sociologists must take the 
blame, since they have thus far failed to 
construct a general guide for studying 
concrete questions. The principal ques- 
tions that need to be answered concern 


_ the nature of public opinion and its 


place in the development of the society. 
At present, it would be highly premature 
to speak of correct definitions of public 
opinion, but there is no doubt that such 
definition must encompass both the 
ways in which public opinion reflects 
social reality and its chief representatives. 
In other words, the definition must in- 
clude evaluations of social phenomena, 
and specify the relations of people to 
such phenomena. The evaluations are 
essential because they classify facts, social 
developments, and various human activ- 
ities, But we certainly cannot be satis- 
fied merely wich stating that public‘opin- 
ion consists of value-judgments. Such 
judgments can be expressed by any per- 
son, but they do not automatically be- 
come the opinion of the public. In or- 
der to understand the nature of public 
opinion, we have to find the criteria that 
differentiate opinion from public opin- 
ion. 

Bourgeois scientists use several crite- 
tia. One of these criteria, proposed by 
14 Paris: 1956, p. 8. 
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the Frenchman Alfred Sauvy, is wide- 
spread acceptance. In his book, L’opin- 
ion publique, he distinguishes four dif- 
ferent forms of public opinion: (a) well- 
articulated, widely-accepted opinion; 
(b) orally-transmitted opinion, nega- 
tively valued by those expressing it; 
(c) consensus, or general acceptance; 
and (d) popular decision by vote. 
Sauvy accepts (a) and (b) but rejects 
the identity of general acceptance and 
popular decision with public opinion. 
He emphasizes that public opinion may 
be merely the opinion of a small group, 
whose members possess the necessary 
means to disperse their views. 

It would be erroneous not to recog- 
nize the differences between public 
opinion and the collective opinion of a 
group of individuals within society. In 
the latter case we cannot speak of pub- 
lic opinion, because this term is used 
only to denote the opinion of the society 
as a whole, or the opinion of a social 
class. 

The opinion of a social class, or class 
opinion, is the characteristic expression 
of class interests, and public opinion in 
historic social systems bears many marks 
of class opinion. Thus, public opinion 
had a preponderant role in the politics 
of ancient Greece or Rome, but this 
public opinion excluded the opinion of 
the slaves. Similarly, feudal public 
opinion was not representative of the 
opinions of serfdom. Capitalist societies 
formally recognize freedom of expression, 
but in reality the bourgeois class, 
through the ownership of the means of 
production, has a near-monopoly of in- 
fluence on the intellectual life of the 
country. 

To understand the public opinion of 
present-day bourgeois societies, we must 
make a sharp distinction between the 
social consciousness of the bourgeois 
class and that of the proletariat. The 
views of official circles are presented as 
public opinion, and the media of mass 
communication — the press, television, 
and radio — are means in the hands of 
the bourgeoisie to influence the process 
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of opinion formation. “The freedom of 
press under capitalism means freedom to 
buy the press, bribe the writers, and to 
create public opinion in the interests of 
the bourgeois class.”15 


One of the best examples of such pub- 
lic opinion “creation” was the recent 
campaign of the Heiter Committee [?] 
in the United States. This campaign in- 
volved the publication of confidential 
reports about the scientific achievements 
of the Soviet Union, to intimidate the 
American population. This non-official, 
capitalist group of propagandists mis- 
represented the real purpose of the Soviet 
earth satellites. It was decided by the 
same circles to set up so-called “alarm 
groups,” in order to keep the public in 
a state of permanent tension, and thus 
create panic and confusion on the ques- 
tions of war and peace. 


The means at the disposal of the 
masses are different. The working-class 
instruments for influencing public 
opinion are strikes, demonstrations, and 
petitions. Speaking of the role of public 
opinion in Great Britain, Karl Marx 
observed that “reforms and important 
decisions had never been made except 
under ‘pressure from without.’ It was 
either the opposition that used the pres- 
sure, or the government against the 
opposition. By ‘pressure from without’ 
the British usually mean popular demon- 
strations outside the House of Commons, 
and such demonstrations are obviously 
not possible without the active partici- 
pation of the working classes.”!® 

The influence of the working class 
upon public opinion is increasing in our 
time. In the face of growing working- 
class consciousness, organizational effi- 
ciency, and political activity, the bour- 
geoisie finds it more and more difficult 
to present its opinion as the opinion of 
society. This is especially significant in 
the great issue of war or peace, in which 


the working class, i.e., the great popular 
masses, dominates opinion formation. 
“There is a growing consensus on the 
matter of war,” writes Togliatti, the 
Secretary-General of the Italian Com- 
munist Party. 


People have become more and more 
determined in their repudiation of 
aggressive policies. They do not want 
to accept warlike methods while the 
road is open for peaceful negotiations, 
mutual understanding, and the relaxa- 
tion of tensions. Public opinion domi- 
nates politics in all Asia and in the 
Arab world, and the same tendency 
has been growing in Western Europe 
and even in the United States. The 
peoples of the world repudiate the 
arms race and nuclear warfare, and 
they let their voices be heard.1? 


As a result of socialist revolutions, the 
voice of the great popular masses becomes 
dominant in all matters of the state. 
Besides, the socialist revolution lays the 
foundations of a homogeneous public 
opinion, while in the bourgeois countries 
differences between the opinion of ex- 
ploiters and workers become more and 
more conspicuous. Socialist societies are 
characterized by a homogeneous public 
opinion—a phenomenon that bourgeois 
scientists refuse to recognize. The fun- 
damental tenet of bourgeois public opin- 
ion research is the inherent pluralism of 
opinion. “Public opinion is pluralistic 
by its very nature,” writes the German, 
Friedrich Lenz. “Complete agreement on 
all issues is not possible. That is what we 
call the pluralism of opinions, reflected 
in the existence of majorities and mi- 
norities.”18 The existence of a political 
opposition is, in Lenz’s interpretation, 
the most important factor in the very 
existence of public opinion. Lenz does 
not deny the possibility of uniting all 
opinions, but this, in his opinion, caa 
be done only by violent, coercive means, 


15 Lenin, V. I. Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 480 [in Russian]. 
16 Marx, Karl, and Friedrich Engels. Ob Anglii (About England). Moscow: 1952, p. 409. 


17 Pravda, December 22, 1957. 


18 Lenz, Friedrich. Werden und Wesen der oeffentlichen Meinung. Munich: 1956, p. 17 
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and such opinion will not, by his defi- 
nition, be a genuine public opinion. Such 
homogeneity can be found only in totali- 
tarian states, by which Lenz, the chief 
ideologist of the monopolist German 
bourgeoisie, means primarily the Soviet 
Union. The totalitarian states, he writes, 
break the fundamental laws of opinion 
formation, and coercion rules public 
opinion. Lenz does his best to slander 
the Soviet Union; he states: 


Ever since the beginning of bol- 
shevik rule in Russia, coercion has 
been used to create public opinion. 
Moscow proclaims the principles of 
the state and party with dictatorial 
determination; “Marxism is omnipo- 
tent because it is true.” This claim 
to represent the truth is their principal 
weapon for preventing genuinely 
pluralistic opinion formation.”° 


Yes, Herr Lenz, Marxism is nothing 
but the representation of the objective 
truth, and the predominance of this 
ideology is the greatest value of our 
society. Thanks to the socialist produc- 
tive relations in cur economy and the 
prevalence of Marxist ideology in our 
intellectual life, the foundations of a 
homogeneous public opinion have already 
been laid down. Our public opinion re- 
flects the opinion of the majority, not 
as a result of coercion but of a dynamic 
struggle of different opinions. 

The other important problem that 
needs careful discussion is that of regu- 
larities in opinion formation. Public 
opinion is a superstructure based on the 
material conditions of social relations, 
and its formation thus depends on the 
form of the state, national traditions, 
and the existence or absence of the 
freedom of the individual. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, the masses in 
capitalist countries are deprived of free- 
dom of expression, whereas the bour- 
geoisie has all the means at its disposal 
(press, radio, art, literature, school, 
church, etc.) to create a favorable pub- 
lic opinion. One must only remember 


20 Ibid., p. 21. 
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the French constitutional referendum of 
1958. The rapid succession of events 
did not allow for much orientation, and 
the average Frenchman was not given 
a chance to recognize the antidemocratic 
nature of the new constitution. He was 
asked only to answer “yes” or “no”. The 
campaign was conducted in an atmos- 
phere of unprecedented pressures. The 
voters were told, “If you are good 
Frenchmen you vote ‘yes’. A ‘no’ means 
the betrayal of France.” The general 
public was also threatened with the 
spectre of civil war. Besides such psy- 
chological pressures, the colonialists and 
fascists resorted to open violence. Para- 
chutists paraded the streets of Algiers 
and the advantages of the new constitu- 
tion were propagated with tommy guns 
and hand grenades. Confusion and panic 
were created among the voters, and with 
the instruments of moral and physical 
terror the French reaction succeeded in 
forcing the antidemocratic constitution 
upon the people. 

Representatives of political reaction 
were loud in their boasts that the French 
people were almost unanimous in their 
support of the new constitution. But 
this statement is far from what actually 
happened. According to official statistics, 
there are twenty-eight million potential 
voters in France today; 4.6 million 
voters, the vanguard of the socially- 
conscious working masses, voted against 
the constitution, 300,000 votes were in- 
validated on various pretenses, 1.7 mil- 
lion voters were not registered as such 
by the authorities, and four million 
people abstained. Thus, only 17.6 mil- 
lion people voted in favor of the new 
constitution, only 63 per cent of all 
potential voters. Moreover, the high 
number of positive returns in Algeria 
resulted from the outright falsification 
of electoral results. This is the process 
of opinion formation under capitalism. 

Before the appearance of socialist 
democracies, public opinion could not 
assert itself without restriction. Only 
under conditions of socialist democracy 
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are the freedoms of press, assembly, and 
individual rights clear instruments of 
mass opinion formation. The system of 
socialist organizations serves as a link 
between the masses and the state, and 
the same organizations, under the leader- 
ship of the Communist party, enable the 
masses to participate in discussing the 
matters of the collectivity. 

The role of public opinion is in a 
state of constant change in the period 
of transition from socialism into com- 
munism. “The principal trend in the 
development of socialist democracy,” said 
N. S. Khrushchev at the 19th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, “is its growing dependence on 
the methods of mass democracy, the 
increasing participation of the broad 
masses in the direction of the political, 
cultural, and economic life of the 
country. At this stage, it has become en- 
tirely clear that many functions of the 
state apparatus will gradually be taken 
over by mass organizations.” 

But opinion formation is to a certain 
extent a spontaneous, non-directed proc- 
ess. The very existence of the Soviet 
Union, for instance, and her successes 
in building communism, make a power- 
ful impression on working people all 
over the world, notwithstanding the 
slanders of bourgeois propagandists. It is 
sufficient to mention the launching of 
the first Soviet earth satellite, which 
overnight destroyed false beliefs, especi- 
ally in the United States, about the tech- 
nical backwardness of the Soviet Union. 

But spontaneity is only one side of the 
picture. Public opinion, in our time, 
is directed by various classes and their 
organizations. The primary class organi- 
zations are political parties, created to 
guide popular opinion in given direc- 
tions. The relation of spontaneity and 
consciousness in the development of 
public opinion formation is changing 
with the change of various historical 
social conditions. The greatest degree 
of consciousness can be achieved only 


under conditions of socialist democracy, 
but this obviously does not mean the 
complete absence of spontaneous elements 
in the formation of opinion. Spontane- 
ously-created public opinion exists on 
the level of everyday routine, and such 
opinion formation is not always entirely 
free from faults and misconceptions. 
And this is exactly the point where the 
conscious, directed aspects of opinion 
formation must play an effective role. 
It is the Party that educates the masses 
in the spirit of Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
and raises the opinion of the masses to 
the level of a theoretically-based public 
opinion. 

The relationship of consciousness and 
spontaneity is one of the weakest points 
of bourgeois ideologists. The erroneous 
view that opinion formation is exclusive- 
ly a spontaneous process is widely ac- 
cepted. This conception is clearly ex- 
pressed in the words of Bryce, who wrote 
in the 1880’s: “In America, public opin- 
ion is not formed; it develops gradu- 
ally into maturity.””! Such theories are 
refuted by the very example of the 
United States, where public opinion is 
made daily by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, chambers of com- 
merce, news agencies, and the political 
organizations of the bourgeoisie. 

It is equally erroneous to think that 
the working people are not capable of 
forming mature opinions. The ideologi- 
cal representatives of the ruling classes 
are of the opinion that the masses will 
follow their pronouncements on social 
issues, provided that their ideas are ef- 
fectively transmitted. Such views found 
expression in the so-called “imitation 
theory” of the socio - psychological 
school. The essence of this theory is that, 
through a gradual process, the individual 
mind becomes a part of the public mind, 
and individual opinion of public opin- 
ion.22 These and similar views are dic- 
tated by bourgeois tendencies to monopo- 
lize opinion formation. But the truth of 
the matter is that the masses are not 


21 Bryce, James. Amerikanskaya respublika (The American Commonwealth), Vol. 3. Moscow: 1890, 


79. 
2 See Tarde, op. cit., p. 64. 
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only capable of forming judgments ac- 
cording to their class interests, but that 
they are also capable of promoting these 
interests. 

Finally, we must state the most im- 
portant aspects of the opinion forma- 
tion process: the relationship of con- 
sciousness and spontaneity, the role of 
objectivity and subjectivity, the role 
of class interests, the influence of national 
traditions, and the struggle of divergent 
ideologies and opinions. 

The regularities of opinion formation 
and the nature of public opinion present 
many unsolved problems for several dis- 
ciplines, such as public law, ethics, 
pedagogy, and other more concrete sci- 
ences. Future research must deal with 
a number of general sociological prob- 
lems in this context. The role of vari- 
ous social classes, their interests in 
opinion formation, the structure of pub- 
lic opinion, and the relationship between 
individual and social consciousness must 
all be subject to scientific treatinent be- 
fore inquiry is directed at more specific 
problems of public opinion. But the 
study of public opinion will be a matter 
of great practical importance. If public 
opinion is the value-judgments of work- 
ing masses, these value-judgments will 
serve as a framework in which to observe 
the regularities of the behavior of the 
state apparatus, social organizations and 
individuals, and their reactions to public 
opinion itself. 


23 Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 273 [in Russian]. 


In contradistinction to bourgeois ideol- 
ogies, Marxism does not dismiss the role 
of the masses, but seeks their support in 
the task of actual policy formulation. 
This support, more than anything else, 
makes Communist parties so confident 
in their own strength. Lenin taught us 
that we Communists can hold power 
only if we are capable of expressing cor- 
rectly what is in the minds of the 
people.2* This Leninist principle is being 
consistently followed by the C.P.S.U. 
and other fraternal parties all over the 
world. 

All social activity must be guided by 
a correct conception of consciousness and 
spontaneity. If, as we concluded, public 
opinion formation is not primarily spon- 
taneous but the result of conscious social 
activity, the role of which is constantly 
increasing under socialism, our second 
conclusion must be that participation 
by the Party and mass organizations is 
a sine qua non of a healthy socialist pub- 
lic opinion. 

These few conclusions by no means 
exhaust the important methodological 
and practical aspects of socialist public 
opinion research. A fruitful investiga- 
tion of all the problems involved can 
take place only with the full coopera- 
tion of lawyers, historians, philosophers, 
and the workeis of the ideological front. 


A. K. Uledov 


EDITORIAL NOTE: PROD is interested in “the long duration,” to quote our 
author, Professor Braudel, but the news and the problems of science occasionally 
intersect. Mr. Uledov’s article, above, appears here shortly after the publication, 
in Pravda, on January 9, 1960, of a seven-thousand-word Communist directive to 
Soviet propagandists. To quote The New York Times, this directive indicates that 
“the degree of partial or complete rejection of the official line in the Soviet popu- 
lation is sufficient to disturb the rulers of that land and to induce them to order 
energetic measures to improve the situation.” Mr. Uledov’s uninformed, pseudo- 
scientific, and illogical article does more than demonstrate the essential disorder of 
the Communist mind on public matters. It lends a small but precious hope that 
as the Soviets intellectualize they must become freer, if only out of shame. 
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Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY on Policy Research 


and Political Behavior 


(Selection based upon a search of journals published or received in this 
country since the preceding issue of PROD, books recently published, and gov- 
ernment documents and fugitive materials recently published. New issues of 
233 journals are currently surveyed.) 


Baxer, J. V. T., “The Place of a Department of Statistics in a Democracy.” N. Z. J. of Pub. Admin., 
XXII (Sept. °59), 37-47. More accurate, consistent, and understandable statistical information 
should be provided, for public and private uses. 

Bauer, R. A., and I. De Sora Poor. American Businessmen and International Trade. Glencoe, IL: 
The Free Press, 1959. Data from a 1955 study on the communications behavior and attitudes 
toward foreign trade policy of 904 executives; includes personal background data on men. 

Baum, W., “Der Generalstab und sein Verhiltnis zur Politik.” Neue pol. Literatur, IV (Nov. ’59), 
cols. 877-900. Summarizes nine works relating to the connections of German general staffs with 
politics, 1860 to 1945. 

Becker, H., “Sozialforschung und Bildungspolitik.” Zeit. fiir Pol., VI (#3, °59), 218-30. The 
roles, now only partly accepted, of social research in the German policy process. 

Bett, D. The End of Ideology. Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 1959. The significance of the failure 
of ideology in America and the rise of a new fear of “the masses” and social action among 
intellectuals. 

Bennis, W. G., “Leadership Theory and Administrative Behavior: The Problem of Authority.” 
Admin. Sci. Q., IV (Dec. 59), 259-301. In reference to the authority problem, there are two 
approaches in treatments of organizational behavior: traditional and human relations. A new 
explication of leadership is proposed to account for the usefulness of certain leadership propositions. 

BEeRrnsTEIN, B., “A Public Language: Some Sociological Implications of a Linguistic Form.” Br. J. of 
Soc., X (Dec. °59), 311-26. Linguistic form is a powerful conditioner of what is learned and how 
it is learned; certain types of behavior are facilitated by a public language (grammatically simple, 
colloquial, low order of symbolism). 

Bocue, D. J. The Population of the United States. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. Intensive 
analysis of and commentary on U.S. Census data of all types, with emphasis on the period 1940-59. 

Bon Vatsassina, M., “Il bicameralismo imperfetto o limitato nelle costituzioni contemporanee.” 
Rassegna di Diritto Pubblico, XIV (April-June ’59), 207-334. History and comparison of second 
houses of legislatures. 

Captow, T., and R. J. McGee. The Academic Marketplace. N.Y.: Basic Books, 1958. A provocative 
study of departmental policies regarding hiring and firing in ten major but anonymous universities. 

Costa, A. M., “Prospettive nella ricerca sociologica.” Societaé, XV (Sept.-Oct. ’59), 948-56. On 
heuristic hypotheses, causation, laws, specific conditions, general tendencies. A summary and 
exhortation. 

Croner, F., “Soziologie und Statistik.” Kélner Zeit. fiir Soz. und Sozialpsych., XI (#3, °59), 
377-400. Sociology and statistics have a fundamental common ground, or problem: that of identi- 
fying and categorizing phenomena. Both theoretical and applied aspects of the problem are treated. 

Davis, K., “The Myth of Functional Analysis as a Special Method in Sociology and Anthropology.” 
Amer. Soc. R., XXIV (Dec. ’59), 757-71. Functionalism is mot a special method; the ambiguities 
of its special terminology now make it a liability. 

Dyer, M. The Weapon on the Wall. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Significance and uses 
of psychological warfare in the cold war. 

Epwarps, G. F. The Negro Professional Class. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. Analyzes factors 
of age, region of origin, educational level of parents, family income, and career patterns of the 
Negro professional class. 

Essensrapt, S. N., “Bureaucracy, Bureaucratization, and Debureaucratization.” Admin. Sci. Q., IV 
(Dec. *59), 302-20. Hypotheses and proposed research on the relations between bureaucratic 
bodies as means to social goals, and as means for gaining and exercising power. ‘ 

Execant, R. S. The Dragon’s Seed. N.Y.: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. The growing power of “overseas 
Chinese in SE Asia and their ties to the Peking regime. 

Form, W. H., and W. V. D’Antonio, “Integration and Cleavage Among Community Influentials 
in Two Border Cities.” Amer. Soc. R., XXIV (Dec. ’59), 804-14. Elite groups are socially distinct 
in both El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mexico, though in the latter they tend to be more clear-cut 
and follow institutional boundaries more closely. } 

Fox, A. B. The Power of Small States. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1959. The means by which 
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five European nations maintained neutrality in WW II, suggesting parallels with “non-alignment” 
in the cold war. 

Garpiner, P., ed. Theories of History. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. Classical and con- 

| temporary readings on philosophies of history. 

| GarsTeN, F. L. Princes and Parliaments in Germany. N.Y.: Oxford, 1959. Study covering the 
period from the 15th to 18th centuries. 

Geis, G., “In Scopolamine Veritas.” J. of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Sci., L (Nov.-Dec. 
$9), 347-57. The use of drug-induced statements in Renaissance Europe and the development 
and use of scopolamine (“truth serum”) since the 1920's. 

Gmpatricx, T. V., “Price Support Policy and the Midwest Farm Vote.” Midwest J. of Pol. Sci., Tl 
(Nov. °59), 319-35. Study of 1954 voting differentials indicates that price support policy had no 
appreciable differential effects in Iowa and Illinois rural voting. 

Greer, S. Last Man In: Racial Access to Union Power. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. A study 
of union power structure, interpreting race relations in unions in terms of the functional necessities 
of the union as an organization. 

HanuaM, H. J. Elections and Party Management. N.Y.: Longmans, 1959. Politicians and the 
growth of party organization in England in the period immediately following the 1867 Reform Act. 

Hauser, P. M., “Report on the Work of the Committee on Urbanization.” SSRC Items, XIII (Dec. 
59), 40-43. Types of frameworks used in the study of city and urban phenomena by six social 
sciences. 

Hector, L. J., “Government by Anonymity: Who Writes Our Regulatory Opinions?” Amer. Bar 
Assoc. J., XLV (Dec. °59), 1260-64, ff. Few commissioners in federal agencies write their own 
opinions; “impartial” and anonymous persons write them, a practice having undesirable consequences. 

Hennessy, B., “Politicals and Apoliticals: Some Measurements of Personality Traits.” Midwest J. 
of Pol. Sci., IIT (Nov. ’59), 336-55. Tests of six personality scales: politicals have greater power 
drives, are more authoritarian, for example; no differences were found between politicals and 
apoliticals on the liberalism scale. 

Hosssawm, E. G. Social Bandits and Primitive Rebels. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. Interprets 
such groups as having adopted archaic forms of social protest; they may be the sources of profound 
social change. 

Horn, G.-H., “Experimentelle Demokratie.” Pol. Studien, X (Nov. 59), 709-26. Possibilities and 
drawbacks of changing the functions of voters, e.g., giving them new means of political expression 
and decision-making. 

Joserpu, F. M., ed. As Others See Us. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1959. Essays by foreigners on 
the civilization and national characteristics of Americans. 

Katona, G., “La psychologie de la récession.” Econ. appliqueé, XII (July-Sept. *59), 449-68. 
Recent consumer behavior in the U.S., the function of consumer attitudes, and criticism, in 
terms of economic psychology, of predictions that there will be an unfavorable economic climate 
in the U.S. in the 1960's. 

Kornuauser, W. The Politics of Mass Society. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. Historical and 
contemporary instances in which masses have engaged in political activity outside society’s rules 
governing political action. 

Lampman, R. J., “Changes in the Share of Wealth Held by Top Wealth-Holders, 1922-56.” 
R. of Econ. and Stat., XLI (Nov. ’59), 379-92. Finds some decline in share of wealth held by 
top one-two per cent of persons (in terms of estate tax wealth) since 1922; Britain, by comparison, 

as greater inequality. 

Laurent, F. W. The Business of a Trial Court. Madison: U. of Wisconsin Press, 1959. A record 
and analysis of all actions and special proceedings of a Wisconsin county circuit court, 1855-1954. 

Lirset, S. M., “Der ‘Faschismus’—die Linke, die Rechte und die Mitte.” Kélner Zeit. fiir Soz. und 
Sozialpsych., XI (#3, °59), 401-44. Relations between extremist movements and class groupings 
in Germany, Austria, Italy, France, and the U.S. 

Livincston, W. S., “Minor Parties and Minority M.P.’s, 1945-55.” West. Pol. Q., XII (Dec. ’59), 
1017-37. Analysis of minor-party voting and candidates shows they have had substantial effects 
on major-party competition and election results in Britain. 

Loric, A. N., “The Growth of a Bureaucracy.” West. Pol. Q., XII (Dec. °59), 932-38. The 
bureaucratic nature of United Fund organizations, growing public dissatisfaction with their uses 
of funds, and declining extent of personal involvement. 

Lovermce, A. J., “Chiefs and Politics.” J. of African Admin., XI (Oct. °59), 201-07. Their 
role is an important one, tied only in part to the importance of tribes as social groupings. 

Lytton, H. D., “Recent Productivity Trends in the Federal Government: An Exploratory Study.” 
R. of Econ. and Stat., XLI (Nov. ’59), 341-59. Finds an upward productivity trend in several 
government agencies; outlines problems and further study. 

Maass, A., ed. Area and Power: A Theory of Local Government. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. 
Papers on the areal analysis of power, ¢.g., “Division of Powers, An Areal Analysis,” “A Division 
of Power in Metropolitan Areas.” 
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Mantz, H. N., “The Congressional Record: Fact or Fiction of the Legislative Process?” West. Pol. Q,, 
XII (Dec. 59), 981-95. The nature of the Record, emphasizing that though it is used as evidence 
of congressional debates, materials are often much revised and extended. 

MarscnHax, T., “Centralization and Decentralization in Economic Organizations.” Econometrica, 
XXVIT (July °59), 399-430. Theoretical demonstration that there is no logical basis for the 
classic preference for decentralized as opposed to centralized or unrestricted decision-making in 
socialist economies. 

Meter, R. L., “Measuring Social and Cultural Change in Urban Regions.” J. of Amer. Inst. of 
Planners, XXV (Nov. ’59), 180-90. It will soon be possible to derive and use a representative 
sample of social communications to summarize the state of the culture, answer specific questions 
about urban behavior, and to prepare an index of “urbanity.” An excellent and portentous join- 
ing of present theory and techniques. 

Moreno, J. L., ed. The Sociometry Reader. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. A collection of 
major articles on theory, methodology, history, and applications of sociometry. 

Mouty, J., “Quelques aspects économiques et sociaux de la planification dans les pays sow- 
développés.” Econ. appliqueé, XII (July-Sept. *59), 307-26. Evaluates two extreme policies for 
economic development, dilution of capital and concentration of capital, in theory and in historical 
terms, and in terms of human costs. 

Newman, K. J., “The New Monarchies of the Middle East.” J. of Intl. Affairs, XIII (#2, °59), 
157-68. Interprets the military dictatorships of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Pakistan, etc., as monarchies, 
in the Aristotelian and Hobbesian sense. 

NicHotson, M. B., “Probability and Economic Decision Taking.” Manchester Sch. of Econ. end 
Socisl Studies, XXVII (Sept. °59), 221-40. Discusses problems and reviews major lines of 
development. 

NoELite-NEUMANN, E., “Mass Communication Media and Public Opinion.” Journalism Q., XXXVI 
(Fall *59), 401-09. The mass media can reinforce but seldom change opinion. 

“A Note on Some Aspects of National Accounting Methodology in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union.” U.N. Econ. Bul. for Europe, XI (Nov. ’59), 52-68. Interprets economic indices (e.g, 
national product, national expenditure) of the Communist countries in terms of the methods used 
to derive them, and comments on their comparability with Western data. 

Paauw, D. S. Financing Economic Development: A Case Study of Indonesia. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1959. Indonesian capital needs, and attempts of the Indonesian government to mett 
them from indigenous sources. 

Parsons, T. Structure and Process in Modern Societies. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. With 
particular emphasis on the functions of political and economic bureaucracies within the larger 
structure of society. 

Poissy, N. W., “Three Problems in the Analysis of Community Power.” Amer. Soc. R., XXIV 
(Dec. *59), 796-803. Reformulation of the “power structure” concept, derived from research 
on New Haven social structure. 

Retr, H., “Das Parlament im Demokratischen Staat.” Zeit. fiir Pol., VI (#3, °59), 205-17. The 
bases, or lack of bases, for a democratic parliament in West Germany, compared with the 
experience of other countries. 

ReissMAN, L. Class in American Society. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. A systematic analysis 
of what class means for American society: why Americans have historically refused to recognizt 
the existence of class, 2 survey of empirical findings on class in America, etc. 

Ricsy, T. H., “Khrushchov and the Resuscitation of the Central Committee.” Australian Outlook, 
XIII (Sept. °59), 165-80. Data on the growing importance of the Soviet Communist Party's 
— Committee since 1953, first as an instrument of inner-party struggle, now as a “sounding 
chamber.” 

Rosst, P. H., and R. A. DenTLER, Remaking the City. Glencoes, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. Roles 
of political, civic, educational, and religious organization in “a prime test case for urban renewal,” 
that of the Hyde Park-Kenwood section of Chicago. 

Savy, E. J., “Community Development and Local Government.” J. of African Admin., XI (Oct. 
$9), 179-86. The organization of community development programs in underdeveloped areas. 
ScHMoELDERS, G., “Fiscal Psychology: A New Branch of Public Finance.” Nat. Tax J., XII (Dec 
$9), 340-45. According to West German survey data, administrators and Bundestag members 
have inadequate economic knowledge, tax-dodging is unfamiliar to 90% of the German population; 

other subjects of fiscal psychology are suggested for investigation. 

Scuusert, G. A. Quantitative Analysis of Judicial Bebevior. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. 
Outlines several behavioral research methods applicable to judicial decision-making studies, and 
reports on some exploratory projects. } 

Scorr, K. J., “The Scope for Expert Opinions from Learned Societies.” N. Z. J. of Pub. Admin, 
XXII (Sept. °59), 3-12. A proposed policy and research role for the N. Z. Institute of Public 
Administration, by its president. 
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Secvin, H. C. The Effects of Leadership. Glencoe, l.: The Free Press, 1959. Sociological and 
psychological aspects of the relations between leaders and followers, cutside groups as well as 
within them. 

Snver, E. S.. “Organized Gambling and Law Enforcement.” J. sf Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Sci., L (Nov.-Dec. '59), 397-403. A set of precise policy recommendations to combat 
gambling and police corruption, delivered by a Brooklyn grand jury. 

Simon, W. B., “Motivation of a Totalitarian Mass Vote.” Br. J. of Soc., X (Dec. *59), 338-45. 
Analysis of the Nazi vote, 1927-33, suggests that mass voting for totalitarian parties “simply 
represents a non-specified protest of discontent.” 

Smon, W. B., “Politische Ethik und Politische Struktur.” Kélner Zeit. fiir Soz. und Sozialpsych., 
XI (#3, °59), 445-59. Empirical interrelations between political ethics and political structure, 
based on comparison of the first and second Austrian republics. 

SmitH, R. J., “Culture Change and the Small Community.” J. of Social Issues, XIV (#4, °58), 1-4. 
Introduces an issue devoted to five investigations combining the study of culture change with the 
community study method. Included are “The Election Ritual in a Thai Village,” by H. P. Phillips; 
and “Caste Ideology in a North Indian Villaz-,” by P. M. Maher. 

STANFORD Researcu Institute. United States Foreign Policy. Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1959. 
Outlines possible nonmilitary scientific developments and their potential impact on U.S. foreign 
policy problems, and makes policy recommendations. 

Stoxes, W. S. Latin American Politics. N.¥.: Crowell, 1959. Introductory study of the nature of 
political power in Latin American countries. 

Strauss, A. Mirrors and Masks. Glencoe, .Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. Man’s changes of identity 
in the context of knowing and dealing with other people, with implications for those studying 
societal structure. 

Sumacut, J. O., “The Statistical Organization and Services of the Japanese Government.” Econ. 
Research J., VI (Sept. ’59), 66-73. Summary of statistical and research agencies and operations, 
which date from 1871 and, since 1946, have been coordinated by a central body. 

Takamiya, S., “Characteristics of Management in Japanese Enterprise.” Annals of Hitotsubashi Acad., 
X (Dec. *59), 181-93. The prewar management practices of cooperation, based on paternalism, 
are being supplanted by management practices on the U.S. model, involving new relationships 
between managers and employees. 

Tinpex, G., “Human Estrangement and the Failure of Political Imagination.” R. of Pol., KXI 
(Oct. 59), 611-30. Argues that we often continue to apply political remedies after the problem 
for which they were intended has been solved; for example, “concern of political leaders for the 
economic and social standing of the multitudes is somewhat irrelevant.” 

Trevor-Roper, H. R., “The General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century.” Past & Present, #16 
(Nov. "59), 31-64. This crisis was “not of the constitution nor of the system of production, 
but . . . of the relation of the state to society.” 

Tuttock, G., “Problems of Majority Voting.” J. of Pol. Econ., LXVII (Dec. ’59), 571-79. Majority 
voting is by no means an optimal method of allocating resources or ot determining related 
government policy. 

Upy, S. H., Jr., “ ‘Bureaucracy’ and ‘Rationality’ in Weber's Organizational Theory: An Empirical 
Study.” Amer. Soc. R., XXIV (Dec. '59), 791-95. Tests hypotheses drawn from Weber's ideal- 
typical variables on data from the Human Area Relations Files, and proposes a general organiza- 
tional model, 

The United States and Latin America. N.Y.: The American Assembly, 1959. Six articles, including 
“Political Change in Latin America,” “The Role of the Press and Communication,” “The 
Economic Picture.” 

von Vorys, K., “Some Political Incentives for Economic Development in India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon.” West. Pol. Q., XII (Dec. %59), 1057-74. Consequences of che democratic framework 
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The Core Course in Political Science: Yak 
(AN EDITORIAL) 


Naturally, students of social science nced not know how to write. Nor 
nr even philosophy students be required to think. 
“ But students in sociology learn that society has depth, and in economics 
foie to deduce the behavior of too few and unempirical variables beautifully to 
the mth (or m, ... mth) degree; psychology students can test anything at all, 
and even nothing at all, for significance. Anthropologists are taught to observe 
* with the passion. and memory of the voyenr. And, we may assert pridefully, 
no students except those of political science learn to Yak. 
‘The noun, Yak, refers to the field of learning in which non-systematic and 
irrelevant oral expression is devoted to serious topics superficially defined. 
Now it must not be thought that Yak provides material only for a fresh- 
man course. The political science student must take Yak 1, Yak 2, and Yak 3 
to Yak n, depending upon the university attended and the final degree achieved. 
It is the core course, equivalent to six years of mathematics for the mathematics 
student, six years of French for the French scholar, and six years of piano instruc- 
tion for the would-be €oncert pianist. 
There is an obvious difference, however. Yak is called by various course 
titles to oblige the several professors specializing in its different forms. Thus, 
in the freshman year Yak is usually called American Government 1-2; as the 
years pass it typically progresses through courses with heavy concentrations in 
citizenship, civics, current problems of politics, civil liberties, and international 
relations. 
The candidate for the Ph.D. in Yak is a pleasure to observe at his oral 
examinations; he has by this time managed not only to get straight “A” grades 
in all the courses in Yak, but he has been guest speaker at numerous youth 
councils, businessmen’s lunches, local political party groups, and coffee hours. 
He has lent his effervescent presence to model U.N.’s, mock parliaments, and 
student governments, and has also been a fellow of the Foundation to Provide 
Capital Punishment for Non-Voters. He is superb on such subjects as, “If 
Democracy were Alive Today,” “The South and the Negro,” “Everyone Should 
Belong to a Party,” and “Politicians are Not as Bad as You Think.” I: is a 
that on these oral examining occasions he must digress for a moment to 
defend an abstract, exacting thesis, with a title such as, “Soviet and American 
Ideas in the March Debates over Guatemala as Reported in the Swiss P: ss.” 
No wonder, then, that our students should be in such great demand after- 
| wards. They can be placed wherever job-descriptions carnot be agreed upon, 
- and in an emergency a position can always be found for them in Yak 1-2. 


“ON THE COVER: Frank Lloyd Wright’s plan for the Arizona State Capitol, 
drawn up in 1957, is clearly for “the long duration” and nox the immediate present. 
~ Im the architect’s words, it would vrovide ‘‘a simple commodious arrangement for 
a Arizona’s] official family: the Senate, the Assembly, the Supreme Court and the 
7° Executive suites—all provided conveniently with ample offices, committee 
~ rooms, lounges, refectory and a great hall for the people. . . .” 

The plan and quotation are reprinted from A Testament, by Frank Lloyd f 


meat by Horizon Press, New York 36 (1957, p. 236).% 
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